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Knowledge 


a it’s a banjo and a fraternity fireside . . . the mid- 
night oil and Phi Beta Kappa... the elusive pigskin and the 
even more elusive honor of the gridiron . . . or the inescapable talk- 
fests on war, women, sex and religion, you will find THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN swinging along in true collegiate style—critical, fearless, 
possessing a sense of humor, and believing passionately in the desire 
and the ability of the present student generation to build a better 


world. 


()' COURSE you'll want to do some thinking of your own— 
but too you will want to know what students elsewhere are 
thinking. That is where THE INTERCOLLEGIAN comes in. A staff 
of student Editors in all corners of the country help us keep up a 
hard-won reputation as ““Student Opinion at Its Best.” 


A many of the men and women you would gladly go a hun- 
dred miles to hear—Reinhold Niebuhr, Maude Royden, Kirby 
Page, Harry Emerson Fosdick—to mention only a few, are ready 
to come regularly (within its pages) to your own study table. It 
is a rare student indeed, freshman or senior, who will not recognize 
‘THE INTERCOLLEGIAN as an indispensable companion on the merry 
road to knowledge! 
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Special Offer 


Regular Rate Until November Ist 


$1.25 the Year $1.00 the Year 


On the Merry Road 
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The Well-Educated Man 


ls trained to use the tools of human in- 
tercourse with readiness, precision, and accuracy. We mean, especially, 
language (particularly the mother tongue, both in speech and in writing) 
and the rudiments of numbers. Our age is adding to the tools of inter- 
course statistical symbols, such as tables and graphs. 


Must be able to study and to think 
without guidance from others. He must have command of the method of 
the mind, and he must be—to some extent—a thinker, not a mere imitator. 
He may or may not have more opinions than other persons, but he has 
more opinions to which he has a right. 


Must have sufficient knowledge of 
nature to understand the main processes upon which human life and hap- 
piness depend. He must likewise possess general intelligence as to the 
method of science and as to the main achievements of the sciences. 


Knows enough of history to enable 
him to understand the main achievements of man. He is able to put each 


type of society, and each change of society, into a general perspective. 


ls acquainted with the major resources 
for intellectual and aesthetic enjoyment. He knows nature, literature, music, 
and the other arts sufficiently to choose superior to inferior enjoyments. 








ls marked by his interests as well as by 
his trained abilities. His attention is habitually attracted by significant | 
rather than trivial objects, events, pursuits, and enjoyments. He lives in a 
larger and more finely discriminated world than the uneducated man. 


Must have not only this general cul- | 
ture but also training for a specific occupation. 


Must have toward his fellows the ha- 
bitual attitudes that are commonly called ethical—such attitudes as hon- 
esty, helpfulness and goodwill, and cooperation. 


Must have loyalties to at least some of 
the important organizations and institutions of society, such as one's fam- 
ily, one’s country, one’s church. Edward Everett Hale's Man Without 
a Country was internally undeveloped, a victim of spiritual deprivation, 
before the woes of his external plight began. 


If there is an inclusive meaning in life, 
an inclusive purpose in all our good purposes, then the sort of education 
that | have been outlining should include some apprehension of, and 
feeling for, the divine; the ideally educated man will reverence God, 


and know how to worship. GEORGE A. COE. 














From “What Ails Our Youth” 
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EDITORIAL 


Frontiers Still Beckon ... 


THE CLASS OF 1935 comes front-center on the 
world stage at a moment of quite remarkable un- 
certainty. Old foundations, or many of them at 
least, have been found inadequate for the unusual 
stresses to which they are submitted now. Few 
if any people in this country really believe that 
these changes need necessarily involve revolution, 
but it is inescapably apparent to anyone with a 
modicum of intelligence about modern world-wide 
conditions that on a dozen fronts, society (or 
civilization) is facing frontiers as genuine and 
challenging as any geographical frontiers that 
beckoned a Magellan or a Davie Crockett. Only 
these frontiers are in the area of our social or- 
ganization, in the way we work together in the 
modern world; and in the way we find our own 
place in the universe of science and philosophy 
rather than in terms of “Westward Ho” or the 
Oregon trail. It will be well for every student 
this fall to give this serious concern. It may com- 
pletely overturn his (or her) plans in college. He 
may have come to college with a rather complacent 
interest in fitting himself for a position of lead- 
ership in the business world only to find that the 
very structure and basic organizing principles of 
the business world are undergoing such funda- 
mental changes that an adequate business educa- 
tion, instead of being a training in established 
procedures is a pioneering adventure into the 
great unknown; because the facts are that mod- 
ern industry, as Stuart Chase puts it, is at the 
beginning of a new epoch. What happened in 
politics in the French Revolution and in business 
in the industrial revolution is now going on be- 
fore our eyes as society seeks blindly to adjust 
itself to the new conditions which exist today 
throughout the world. There problems of ad- 
justment chiefly have to do with finding methods 
which will be as effective for the distribution of 
goods as the phenomenal achievements of recent 
years have been in the production of goods. We 
are seeing a paradoxical situation in which peo- 
ple are unemployed and facing starvation because 
there has been too much production, and for the 
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very simple reason that the goals of industry, 
carried over from an earlier pioneering stage 
when individual effort and reward were at a pre- 
mium, are inadequate for the situation we con- 
front today. New goals, new social organization, 
new methods are urgently needed. It is the glo- 
rious challenge of the class of 1935 to be living 
and getting an education in the face of a frontier 
like that! 

Or take the international situation: increased 
ease of communication and the resulting intimacy 
of the whole round world do not solve our world 
problems; they simply intensify them. Neigh- 
bors may use their dividing fences for friendly 
fellowship and conversation or for suspicion, 
bickering and hatred. It was not so long ago 
that a student could go through college and on 
through life without any concern for world prob- 
lems. But recent events have changed all that; 
so that now there is hardly a problem of industry 
or politics, social betterment or culture—or even 
of the standard of life in a fraternity house at 
Illinois or California that does not have very 
immediate world consequences. Probably, to 
achieve any sanity about these problems at all, 
we need, more than anything else to reverse the 
direction of our loyalties. Family loyalty for ex- 
ample is a fine thing, but it may become exclusive, 
anti-social, dangerous. National patriotism may 
be a healthful expression of a constructive loy- 
alty to common ends, but also it may become so 
exclusively concerned with itself that it becomes 
a menace to world peace. Or fraternity loyalty 
may become mean and selfish because it tries to 
keep all its values for its own members. What 
Jesus said about one’s life is strangely true also 
of the loyalties one builds up and cherishes. He 
that would save his life (or confine his loyalty to 
his own group) will lose it, but he who loseth his 
life (or expands his loyalties and good will to in- 
clude all men) will find it. Here, too, is a fron- 
tier for the class of ’35. It is no easy task to 
overcome carefully inlaid prejudices and to ex- 
pand our loyalties to include nations and races 
our fathers scorned, but there is no alternative if 
we are to live in the real world and not struggle 
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on blindly in a world of illusion borrowed from a 
previous generation. 

If considerations like these find response in the 
class of 1935 there is hope ahead. And not a few 
freshmen will find their college education the 
most fascinating business on the map because it 
has a direction, a purpose, an urgent real motive. 


To Be Rich... 


COMMENCEMENT festivities seldom become so ab- 
sorbing that Old Grad. does not hunt up Old 
Professor. According to the storybooks he is al- 
ways found in the same little library or putter- 
ing about his miniature vegetable garden. But 
the important thing is that he is the same old 
friend,—even more rewarding for fellowship as 
he stands in contrast to so much of the outer 
world. To have known one such teacher during 
college days is to be rich for life. Conversely, 
to go through a four-year course without finding 
at least one senior friend of this type is to con- 
demn one to mediocre memories and associations. 
Happy the freshman who begins early to go half- 
way in such friendliness. 


Lo, the World!... 


THE WORLD is so vast that only the seers ever see 
it. It’s a great day when an open window lets 
out upon the race of men and, lo, The World! 
Such a window for some students is the World’s 
Christian Student Federation. Delegates from 
no less than seventeen national Student Move- 
ments, banded together with us in the Federation, 
have been the guests this past summer jointly of 
the Student Christian Movements of Canada and 
the United States. We are grateful indeed, in 
this ocean-girt provincial land of ours, for this 
open window. We may even discuver that the 
Federation may also be an open door. 


The Cleveland Meetings .. . 


REPRESENTATIVES of the Student Associations at- 
tended last summer meetings at Toronto and 
Cleveland in which they realized their connection 
with the other sections of the great Y. M. C. A. 
Movement. This always has been a valuable asset 
to the colleges, this relation with an interclass 
movement. There is nothing quite like it, a value 
of which more class-conscious Student Move- 
ments are deprived, which ties in our American 
Association with boys and young men in rural 
districts, railroad and industrial shops, with 
Negroes, recent immigrants and, through the 
Foreign Division, with those of every race under 
heaven. This interclass and international fel- 
lowship was dramatized for us in the World’s 
Conference, the International Convention and the 
National Council which met in August. A more 
impressive array of speakers could hardly be as- 
sembled anywhere. Kagawa, Rufus Jones, Bish- 
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ops McConnell, Jones and MacDowell, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Dr. C. Y. Chen and T. Z. Koo, Arch- 
bishop Athenagoras, Bishop Rodle of Sweden, W. 
R. Maltby and John Mackay, with Premier Ben- 
nett and President Hoover speaking to the Con- 
ference over the radio—the Fisk Jubilee Singers 
and the Russian Choir, and John R. Mott presid- 
ing,—this was surely a riot of oratory seldom 
equalled. However, a balance of discussional con- 
sideration of practical themes balanced the pro- 
gram and the results will be felt in every nation. 
The meetings were decidedly forward looking. 
There are a few traditions in the Y. M. C. A. for 
resolutions on controversial subjects. Perhaps 
there has been in the past a too great reluctance 
to record high conviction in any way except by a 
demonstration of high living. But in the August 
conferences there emerged a determination to use 
a corporate voice in helping to arouse public 
opinion to meet social needs. The resolutions on 
unemployment, interracial relations, right of free 
discussion and of free conscience, for a greatly 
expanded Foreign Division Service, seem to place 
the Association Movement in the very forefront 
of social leadership. The test will now be for the 
local associations to match their educational proc- 
esses and their deeds to these high resolutions. 
They may do so if local leaders can be found in 
every community who will do the ever hard thing 
of connecting general conviction very closely to 
concrete problems and tasks and if adequate 
inner resources are found and utilized. That this 
essential need was sensed may be seen by such 
challenges as this, adopted by both the National 
Council and by the International Convention: 


“In the moral confusion and spiritual poverty 
disclosed by the distressing social conditions of 
our day we find a fresh summons to a distinc- 
tively religious emphasis in the entire program 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. When 
confronted, for example, by such a tragic spec- 
tacle as millions of men suffering with hunger, 
at the same time that our granaries are over- 
flowing with food, we become acutely aware how 
far short we have come of making spiritual forces 
regnant in our social life. What appear on the 
surface as economic and political problems are at 
bottom spiritual problems. The failures of civi- 
lization mean a failure of the agencies of organ- 
ized religion to produce personalities with a com- 
manding Christlike sensitiveness to human need 
and suffering and a Christlike passion for justice 
and brotherhood. Clearer than anything else to- 
day, we hear the call for a more heroic personal 
acceptance of the Christian Gospel. 


“The Young Men’s Christian Association we 
regard as being, in its essential genius, a world- 
wide fellowship of men and boys united with a 
common loyalty to Jesus Christ for the purpose 


of building Christian personality and a Christian 
society.” 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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Whuriy CouLece, 


ANYWAY ? 


BY JOHN RUSKIN DYER 


A COLLEGE dean recently said that there are 
too many truck drivers in college. Without agree- 
ing with the implied disparagement of truck driv- 
ing as a vocation, we may admit that he probably 
is right in his real suggestion that many who are 
now in college will profit but little from the expe- 
rience. On the other hand, there are certainly 
many people driving trucks or engaged in other 
nonacademic pursuits whose minds would respond 
eagerly to the finest things offered in college life. 
How interesting it would be if only truck drivers 
drove trucks and only students went to college! 


Why should anyone go to college, anyway? If 
this were a perfect civilization then the one and 
only aim of all education would be to perpetuate 
civilization. The status quo would become the 
common ideal of radical and conservative, united 
at last in a world requiring neither attack nor 
defense. Too well we know that it is not a per- 
fect civilization. By the same logic, therefore, 
the basic aim of education should be to improve 
our present civilization. The status quo appears 
as something to be avoided by moving ever beyond 
it to higher levels. The intelligent radical, headed 
for the perfect civilization, emerges as the modern 
hero. The enemy of mankind becomes the man 
who would perpetuate the evils of the present 
day. The fact that he would incidentally preserve 
some of the benefits does not defend him in his 
anti-social attitude, for the radical also would do 
that. 


What are the evils of the present civilization? 
Any high school boy can make the list—unem- 
ployment, poverty, crime, disease, illiteracy, in- 
tolerance, war, etc., ad infinitum. Some of them 
are already being eliminated. Disease and illiter- 
acy are distinctly on the run. The Legislature of 
Illinois may yet make it a crime, punishable by a 
fine of $10,000 for the City of Urbana to allow 


Note.—The writer acknowledges a real debt of gratitude for 
counsel in the preparation of this article from a member of his own 
faculty whose students often call him an ideal teacher but who, 
modestly and perhaps prudently, requests that his name be not 


associated with the article. 
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any epidemic disease to gain a foothold within the 
city limits. We face the prospect of a literate 
world comparatively free from disease and every 
one cheers on those who labor to that end. 

But when we try to make education effective as 
a means for the elimination of poverty, unemploy- 
ment and crime through a better economic and 
social organization, we hear the cries of those who 
profit most from the status quo. Those who would 
change the order are branded as un-American, as 
radicals, socialists, communists, or bolshevists. 

And when a belief is professed in the possibility 
of the elimination of war through education, by 
fighting ignorance, by curbing provincialism and 
intolerance, and by substituting the ability to 
think for immature passion, or, more dangerously 
still, by proposing a reduction in the implements 
of warfare, again those who profit from the status 
quo call those who propose the changes unpa- 
triotic, slackers and pacifists. And this despite 
the fact that our country has joined more than 
sixty others in renouncing war as a means for the 
settlement of international misunderstandings. 


Social Creativity 


When our physical and natural scientists, let us 
say an Edison, a Babcock and a Goethals, turn 
their skill to the creation of new wealth ali the 
world applauds them hoping to share in the profits 
from their labors. But when a social scientist 
suggests that some other reward than unlimited 
dividends and wages might build a better social 
order, or that some more socially minded law than 
“Laissez-faire,” with its implication of “Devil 
take the Hindmost,” and “Caveat Emptor,” with 
the companion suggestion, “Let the Buyer Be- 
ware,” might provide a more satisfactory distri- 
bution of wealth than now prevails—even the 
most poverty stricken may think him queer and 
demand his academic head. And still the most 
extreme defender of “Rugged American Individu- 
alism” will acknowledge the evident accompany- 
ing evils of poverty, unemployment and crime. 

Whenever a serious attempt is made to improve 








the social order the case against it, aside from the 
usual appeal to prejudice and self-interest, is often 
based upon the slender argument that human na- 
ture is so constructed that it cannot be expected 
to change for the better. Upon the defenseless 
graves of wicked Old Man Adam and his shame- 
less consort, Mother Nature, they place the blame 
for the ills of the present, as of every preceding 
generation, and say there is no escape. 

It is pretty easy to admit that a human nervous 
system of some thirteen billion separate neurones, 
and a million years, more or less, of human hered- 
ity, loose in a neighborhood of almost two billion 
human beings, presents a fairly complicated pic- 
ture. To say that it offers no hope for moral and 
intellectual and therefore for social betterment 
because it is so complicated is equivalent to say- 
ing that the aeroplane is not susceptible to im- 
provement because it has already passed any 
reasonable expectations of its inventors. 


Change 


The one thing that is forever and inevitably 
true about human nature is that it changes. It 
simply can do nothing else. Upon this foundation 
rests all of parental, educational and religious ac- 
tivity the world over. Whether human nature 
will change for better or worse depends, at any 
given moment, upon the influences which sur- 
round it. 


The prophet says—“Where there is no vision, 
the people perish.” On every hand people are lit- 
erally perishing—some partially, others entirely. 
The inadequacies of our present civilization cry 
eloquently for a vision. For generations people 
have looked to their colleges and universities for 
the vision of the new Jerusalem. In spite of many 
disappointments they still look there for leader- 
ship. God strengthen the hearts and make ever 
more clear the minds of those choice souls, all too 
rare in college faculties and student bodies, who 
search for the better day in human affairs. For- 
tunately their labors are more fully appreciated 
in these days of economic disillusionment than in 
the cocksure days after the war. The suggestion 
that our present social order needs some modifica- 
tion comes from men who hold such widely diver- 
gent points of view as are represented, for in- 
stance, by The Nation, Judge, The American 
Legion Magazine, and The New York Times. 
The philosophers should welcome help from what- 
ever source, even from students and teachers. 


The most interesting and potentially the most 
valuable citizen in the social universe is a baby. 
It is significant because of two characteristics. 
First, everybody loves it. Second, it hates no one. 
One side of the ledger is full of good will—the 
other is empty of hatred and prejudice. Every 
freshman in psychology knows that, however pow- 
erful race prejudice may be, it is never inherited. 





The same principle holds for every antagonism of 
human life. But what happens? At the age of 
six our little barbarians have learned from family 
and playmates the meaning of Nigger, Wop and 
Jap and they carry these meanings, like red flags, 
with them when they go to college. This is the 
almost insurmountable handicap with which they 
present themselves to the teachers of social sci- 
ence. Truly it is easier for a camel to pass 
through the needle’s eye than for most of us to 
glimpse the social vision which the times demand. 

The tragedy of social science, education and re- 
ligion is that their experts have never really seen 
the ridiculously obvious truth that the same 
methods which fill a six-year-old heart with 
hatred, prejudice and intolerance will fill it as 
easily and effectively with good will, understand- 
ing and appreciation. Human nature could be 
changed from center to circumference in one gen- 
eration if parents and teachers were but equal to 
their opportunities. 


The Onward March 


The great college in the social sciences is the one 
where students and teachers, even if only a few, 
are learning how to lay aside ancient prejudices 
and are discovering better ways of living with 
each other and with all men everywhere. This is 
the goal which gives zest to economics, sociology, 
political science, history, psychology, education 
and religion as fields of study. Unless these 
studies point the way to a change for the better 
in human affairs they become simply dreary rec- 
ords of the past. If they are concerned with the 
onward march to a better world they become dy- 
namic and full of the thrill of discovery. To ex- 
perience this thrill the great teachers of social 
science invite all students who have eyes to see 
and courage to follow the vision when it appears. 
Among America’s million college students there 
may yet be found a few who see clearly enough in 
economic and social affairs to provide the leader- 
ship for the orderly reconstruction of human so- 
ciety which is demanded by the present shaky 
state of civilization. 

As one of the blind men of Indostan, I have set 
forth one and only one of the aims of education. 
Others are well known—the conquest of earth, 
water, air and whatever it is that fills the spaces 
beyond—the search for beauty in music, painting, 
sculpture, literature and all the other fine arts— 
the search for light in vocational guidance—all of 
these and many more have been treated by other 
men of Indostan. In this year of our Lord, 1931, 
the necessity for a better social order lays such 
claims on the intelligence of our people that it has 
monopolized this article to the exclusion of many 
other things perhaps also very important. 
(Turn to page 8) 
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LEARNING 


AND LIVING 
IN 
COLLEGE 


* 
BY HARRY BONE 
* 


IT HAS become a truism that the educated per- 
son is not one possessed of factual knowledge, 
academic degrees, or specialized skills but rather 
one who has achieved, or better, is progressively 
achieving, the knowledge, skills and attitudes 
necessary to effective, beautiful, ethical, religious 
living. In the light of this functional ideal the 
colleges are being severely criticized, and some 
consider them a positive hindrance to an educa- 
tion of this sort. Certainly some individuals are 
incapable of college work, and others, the erratic 
geniuses, might avoid having their style cramped 
by staying away. But for many, a college course 
represents the most productive way of spending 
four years of middle-adolescence, provided one is 
aware of the pitfalls. My purpose here is to point 
them out, as I see them, and to make some con- 
structive suggestions about the use of the college 
opportunity. 

The most subtle handicap is the tendency to 
assume that one is getting an education simply 
because one is in an educational institution. One 
pays his matriculation fee, introduces his plastic 
and inquiring soul into the marvellous machine, 
fills the assignments and passes the exams, and 
is automatically ground out after four years, with 
a diploma in his hand, “educated, b’gosh!” I 
have noted an unusual resourcefulness among 
slum boys and girls—they know that what they 
get they must get for themselves. The college 
student should know the same thing. No college 
can educate anyone. If you become an educated 
person, you must educate yourself—in college or 
out. The college merely offers certain facilities— 
together with certain hindrances. 


Be a Revolutionist 


One cannot live effectively, beautifully, ethically 
and religiously unless he is a citizen of a better 
world than we yet have. Such a one will live in 
this better world by helping progressively to bring 
it into being. This is the real meaning of “crea- 
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tive living.” He will do his bit for justice and 
brotherhood, and a chance for all to achieve the 
good life. The enjoyment of wealth and “culture,” 
apart from the struggle for a better world for the 
mass of the oppressed and dispossessed is not edu- 
cation but parasitism. A youth who is not a 
revolutionist is either ignorant of the world he 
lives in or has a pathetically rudimentary social- 
ethical sense. But institutions tend to be “conserv- 
ative.” That is, they tend to justify and perpetu- 
ate the status quo with its glaring inequalities and 
injustices. All social institutions—church, school, 
college, state, court, press—are consciously and 
unconsciously prejudiced in the racial, national 
and caste interest of those who maintain them. 
How this works as far as the colleges are con- 
cerned is startlingly revealed in “The Goose Step” 
by Upton Sinclair. The press and the churches 
are similarly studied by the same author, in “The 
Brass Check” and “The Profits of Religion.” To 
be aware of the bias of an institution is to mini- 
mize its harmful influence and to know where to 
seek for the facts which it suppresses or neglects. 

I will add briefly a few further criticisms which 
are more or less true of a larger or smaller num- 
ber of our colleges. “Those who can, do; those 
who can’t, teach,” is true of many pedagogues. 
Emphasis is placed upon knowing divorced from 
doing; on facts rather than functions. Reality is 
artificially segmented into packages labeled chem- 
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istry, botany, literature, language, etc., etc., which 
are “mastered” (i. e., memorized). The skills nec- 
essary for the conduct of life as citizen, friend, 
husband, wife, breadwinner, parent are neglected. 
The end of educational effort becomes the acquisi- 
tion of grades and other forms of academic recog- 
nition. Examinations are not representative of 
the “tests” which nature imposes upon her chil- 
dren. I recently read “New Russia’s Primer,” a 
textbook of the Russian schools, written for four- 
teen-year olds to acquaint them with the Five- 
Year Plan, and to indicate how they could partici- 
pate in it, the building of a new social order! I 
remember with a smile my own eighth grade 
“Commercial Geography.” 


Your Own Philosophy of Education 


The only solution of these difficulties (until our 
colleges shall be radically reorganized) is for the 
student to have his own “philosophy of education” 
and his own program for achieving it. It may be 
tentative but it must be conscious and his own. 
Let the student look about him and within him 
and determine what is required for an efficient, 
beautiful, ethical, religious life. In the light of 
such a realistic and inspiring ideal he will know 
how to treat the various elements both of the cur- 
riculum and the extra-curriculum which are of- 
fered in the college. He will not be duped by 
either, but will, with guided discrimination, ac- 
cept and reject the elements and influences in the 
college environment according to his ideal. 

As a hint toward the construction of a personal 
educational program, I suggest Dr. Goodwin Wat- 
son’s seven “functional departments, groupings of 
interests that spring from the demands of actual 
life.” * 

1. Department of health, physical and mental 
—the achievement of maximum personal efficiency 
in body and mind, etc. 

2. Department of home participation—how to 
avoid enslaving relationships and how to build 
constructive ones, etc. 

3. Department of purchasing—what and how 
to buy the goods for living. 

4. Department of leisure—recreation and ap- 
preciation—literature, art, music, athletics, etc. 

5. Department of philosophy—acquisition of a 
guiding and stabilizing point of view, way of life, 
religion. 

6. Department of vocation—choice of and prep- 
aration for vocational life. 

7. Department of citizenship—unemployment, 
immigration, crime, prohibition, disarmament, 
restraint on freedom of speech, etc. 

Where are “mathematics,” ‘‘chemistry,’’ 
“French,” “English,” “sociology”? They are the 
accumulations of facts to be utilized appropriately 
in connection with these functions. 








*“What Should College Students Learn,” 


P : in Progreasive Educa- 
tion for November and December, 1930. 


The Student Christian Association (or College 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A.) has as its purpose 
the achievement of fullness of life, the bringing 
to birth of the spirit of Jesus in all relationships. 
Thus it is concerned with the “department of 
philosophy” as defined above, which in turn gives 
meaning to all the other “departments.” A vol- 
untary association of faculty and students, it is 
remarkably adapted by its purpose, method, pro- 
gram and history to stimulate, guide and synthe- 
size the various efforts towards living effectively, 
beautifully, ethically and religiously. Can we not 
make it a rallying center of all who wish to live 
and learn in college? 


WHY COLLEGE ? 
(From page 6) 


Meanwhile, the great crowd of “Truck Drivers”’ 
and their motley associates will continue to draw 
their meagre dividends from their limited invest- 
ment in college life. They also will find friend- 
ships, they will take on social veneer in lieu of 
deeper and richer gains, they will learn how to 
make more money and pass on into their own 
social and economic groups to defend the status 
quo and delay the day of finer things for their 
less privileged but far more numerous brothers. 
However, they will find nothing worth while 
which is not also the gift of college to those who 
see the vision. 


What is the real college? Let me attempt a 
definition. A college is a group of students some 
of whom, by virtue of longer life, more vital ex- 
perience or greater wisdom, are known as teach- 
ers. When any member of such a group, whether 
pupil or teacher, ceases to study and to learn it is 
that much less a college. But wherever two seri- 
ous students are joining their efforts there is a 
real college. What visions they shall discover no 
dean may say. They shall know the truth, in part 
at least, and even the partial truth will make us 
all more free. 


To go to college for the conventional returns of 
prestige, polish, friendships and greater earning 
power in an unsteady civilization is one thing. 
Thousands do that annually and only the alumni 
record is any wiser or richer for their going. To 
go to college to probe the secrets of the past with 
an ever improving vision of the future and a 
chance to help make that vision more nearly real 
in the lives of the hundreds of millions is another 
thing. To be one of a group of real students and 
to know the thrill of discovery and the joy of 
battling for the right in the company of inspiring 
teachers and inspired fellow students is the re- 
ward which will come to a chosen few. There 
should be students like that on your campus. Per- 
haps you yourself can be that kind of a student. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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TEN years or more ago, I had two friends who 
were a bewilderment to me and for whom I am 
sure I was a source of never failing exasperation. 
One was a devotee of Browning. I can still recall 
strained half-hours when he would wax eloquent 
on the meaning and beauty of “Saul,” “The Pope’s 
Speech,” “Paracelsus,” “The Last Ride Together,” 
and the pained expression of his face as his elo- 
quence fell on dull and unresponsive ears. For I 
then knew nothing of Browning. Some years 
later, I took Browning in my suitcase as the prin- 
cipal companion on a summer vacation; now I 
am a full sharer of his enthusiasm. The other 
friend was a great lover of beauty and especially 
of the expression of beauty through architecture. 
The memory is still vivid of many an evening 
when he labored to make real to me the glories of 
Chartres and to bring me into something of his 
own feeling for great art. Finally in despair he 
surrendered the task to the angels. Last summer 
for the first time I visited Chartres; now I know 
what he meant. But I can remember as though it 
were yesterday the hopelessness in the faces of 
those two friends. 


I always experience a bit of that hopelessness 
in trying to talk to others about Jesus. How can 
one possibly make Jesus vivid to a person who has 
not already known him? But it is precisely be- 
cause he is unknown that one wants to speak 
about him. That is our baffling dilemma about 
Jesus. None can appreciate his significance un- 
less he has taken the time and made the effort to 
come to understand Jesus for himself. But in our 
day few are likely to think that time and effort 
justified unless Jesus already has some signifi- 
cance for them. All one can do is to try to tell 
simply something of Jesus’ meaning for him, in 
the hope that here and there the flame of his en- 
thusiasm may strike fire and lure another to fuller 
personal exploration. 


The Setting 


In the first place, one must see Jesus against 
the background of his own day and in the setting 
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of the distinctive circumstances of his own life. 
This is essential; one must approach him as one 
would any other historical personality. He wil! 
need to note the kind of world it was into which 
Jesus came—what men were thinking, what 
events were transpiring, how men were living, 
what they were seeking, even what they were eat- 
ing and wearing. He will remind himself a bit 
about the geography of Jesus’ homeland—the 
rugged beauty of its scenery, the devastating heat 
of its desert winds, the foul odor of its small 
town streets—an insignificant minor dependency 
in the vastness of the Roman Empire, but, by the 
hazards of history, the battleground of the world’s 
armies, the focal-point of the world’s culture, the 
hub of the. world’s trade, the cat’s-paw of the 
world’s politics. He will need to catch something 
of the atmosphere of Jesus’ personal background 
—a poor but respectable widow’s home in a typi- 
cal rural town, with its “poor houses, bad smells 
and worse stories,” a village whose casual life fur- 
nished abundant material for alert insight—chil- 
dren squabbling at their games in the market 
place, overpatched clothes and overused wine- 
skins, the familiar village figures of the unjust 
judge, the unfortunate widow, the undisciplined 
son. And a carpenter-shop where good work was 
toilsomely finished. Most important of all, the 
student of Jesus must achieve some grasp of the 
issues of the time—the immediate political and 
social problems against which the drama of his 
life was set, in relation to which a large part of 
his teaching was formulated, and which conspired 
to drive him to a premature end. For the cir- 
cumstances of Jesus’ life were formed for him by 
forces over which he had no control, the imme- 
diate contemporary situation. He came into a 
land and a people bitter with the disgrace of a 
foreign and pagan conqueror, seething with fev- 
erish anticipation, ripe for violent revolt. It was 
to such a time that Jesus spoke his convictions, 
and under the play of such.forces that he lived out 
his career. 


And then, the student of Jesus should possess a 
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vivid grasp of the drama of that career—its early 
success, marked by vast followings, unbridled en- 
thusiasm, uncritical adulation; then the gradual 
rise of official opposition, the parallel waning of 
popular acclaim; the intensification of conflict be- 
tween Jesus and the leaders of government and 
synagogue; the final drawing of the issues; the 
betrayal and the execution. A swift drama, it 
was, a career which achieved its zenith in a few 
months, its crisis shortly after, and its end in less 
than three years. Such was the movement of 
Jesus’ life. 
Essentially Modern 

There are two ways in which Jesus might be 
expected to have meaning for us, for there are 
two quite distinct aspects of his thought and of his 
life. There are parts of his teaching where he is 
discussing the fundamental and eternal problems 
of human experience—problems which are in es- 
sence the same in every age and among every peo- 
ple just because they lie at the very heart of life. 
Here his teaching is as vitally contemporary as 
though it came over the radio at this hour. Lift 
his thought and the experience which gave birth 
to the thought out of the circumstances of their 
occurrence and neither their intelligibility nor 
their validity is in the least affected. But there 
are parts of his teaching of which this is not true. 
Many of his sayings were spoken to specific and 
concrete situations. They fairly smack of the 
atmosphere of the moment. Those situations will 
never recur. Such permanent importance as the 
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sayings have springs from their vivid contempo- 
raneity, from the fact that they were not general 
principles enunciated for all time, but rare illus- 
trations of how a true mind grounded in eternal 
principles meets the concrete bafflement of real 
life. Here we are not so conscious of Jesus’ fun- 
damental ideas as of the pressure of events upon 
his life. We get light not from the truth of his 
mind, but from the meaning of his career. 

Now it is precisely in these two aspects that 
Jesus seems to me to be uniquely significant. This 
is the way I should be inclined to put it: 


1. The fundamental convictions of Jesus’ mind 
were true; and they are the most important con- 
victions for all human living in all times. 


2. The forces which gathered around Jesus’ 
life and which reached their climax in bringing 
him to his death are the most powerful forces in 
the life of society in every age; and his way of 
meeting and conquering those forces is the one 
effective way. 


A Deep Thinker 


Our familiar thought of Jesus is as a “do-er” 
and live-er,” not a thinker. We picture him as 
one busily preoccupied with an incessant round of 
practical activity, not as spectator or philoso- 
pher. It is far easier to speak of the personality 
of Jesus than of the mind of Jesus. And yet there 
is much to be said for the contention that it is as 
thinker that Jesus stands most clearly preémi- 
nent. A moment’s reflection will suggest that 
behind that transcendent personality, that busy 
round of useful activity, there were certain pow- 
erfully wrought and powerfully held convictions. 
That was the source of his great public influence. 
It was not primarily because of his marvellous 
personality nor even his powers of healing that 
men were astonished and followed him, but be- 
cause he “spoke with authority,” because in what 
he said there was an insight and a certainty, a 
power of conviction in union with an unmistak- 
able grasp on truth, which carried their own va- 
lidity. Men were face to face with a mind which 
saw truly. And that was the cause of his end— 
the convictions of his mind. Men are not likely to 
crucify a beneficent enthusiast, no matter how 
misguided they may believe him. But his enemies 
plotted Jesus’ death because each time they met 
him, they felt themselves in contact with an out- 
look on life, a set of convictions, which ran di- 
rectly athwart their own and threatened all they 
held most dear. Here was truth and power which 
would unseat them unless they first destroyed it. 
For, however much men may disdain truth, they 
instinctively sense its devastating power. Jesus 
was crucified because of the convictions of his 
mind. And it is possible that it is by his mind 
that Jesus will finally win or lose the allegiance of 
mankind. For he who would rule the world’s 
life must be able to guide the world’s thought. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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There is no space to outline those convictions 
in detail; they should be familiar to us all. I can 
merely suggest a few of them which have come to 
seem more and more important to my own think- 
ing: 

Jesus’ conviction that life at its core is funda- 
mentally simple; that the complexities of life, 
while real, are relatively peripheral not central; 
that it is we who project the confusion within our 
own spirits onto the Universe, reading the nature 
of the world in terms of our own inner experience, 
and befuddling the simplicities of life by our wil- 
ful blindness and our fondness for esoteric mys- 
tery. 

Jesus’ conviction that people always know more 
truth at any moment than they are practicing; 
and that the key to greater insight and wider 
knowledge is in living out the truth already seen. 

Jesus’ conviction that there is a direct relation- 
ship between the quality of a person’s life and 
purpose and his capacity to discover truth; that it 
is the pure in heart who see God, and those who 
are determined to do God’s will who are most cer- 
tain to discover what that will is. 

Jesus’ conviction that a good purpose never jus- 
tifies a less ethical means for its realization. The 
edifice of a perfect life or a perfect society can 
be constructed only from perfect materials. 

My own experience with the mind of Christ is 
a twofold one. I come upon one of his most dif- 
ficult sayings—one of his impossible paradoxes. 
It seems incredible. I take it out into life, put it 
to the test of experience, and discover it to be 
true. On the other hand, occasionally, I come 
upon what seems to me new and significant truth 
—either as the fruit of laborious mental struggle 
or by chance flash of insight—but I discover that 
Jesus saw it and expressed it with crystal clarity 
centuries since. And when that happens repeat- 
edly, one comes to trust such a mind. It wins the 
only authority the lover of truth can recognize— 
the authority of insight tested and proven correct 
in practice. 


A Striking Parallel 


But there is another phase of the life of Jesus 
which seems to take on heightened importance as 
the years pass. It is the meaning one may draw 
from the drama of Jesus’ career. The longer one 
studies the movement of that life and the more 
thoroughly one broods upon the world of his own 
day, the more striking is the parallelism between 
the forces which determined his destiny and the 
forces which strive for mastery over our contem- 
porary world. For the world which Jesus faced, 
with all its superficial contrast, was akin to our 
own. He too faced a society of sharp social strati- 
fications and inequalities, with consequent social 
unrest; a society of political corruption and op- 
pression, with consequent incipient revolution; a 
society seared by bitter racial antagonisms, and 
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consequent potential conflicts; a society where 
men constantly sought for some quick and easy 
panacea for their ills and looked for miraculous 
deliverance while human need everywhere cried 
for relief through hard labor. It was a world 
whose underlying temper and whose fundamental 
problems were not unlike those of our own times. 

More important, the basic issues in Jesus’ own 
public destiny are the basic factors in human so- 
ciety to-day—and in every day. We see those 
issues clearly revealed throughout the brief public 
ministry—in the conflict of forces which caused 
unbridled enthusiasm to give place to unprin- 
cipled opposition, and sent a noble friend of the 
common man to a disgraceful death with hardly 
a murmur in his defense. The issues may be seen 
throughout, but they come to most vivid focus at 
the end, in the factors which finally put Jesus on 
the Cross. In the personalities who, directly and 
indirectly, shared responsibility for Jesus’ cruci- 
fixion we see epitomized the forces which are the 
enemies of our world’s advance. Dr. Coffin has 
drawn a vivid picture of the six or eight types 
of men who gathered around the cross and 
pointed their unmistakable parallels in contempo- 
rary life. It is no overstatement to say that the 
man who has grasped the drama of that Man’s 
death has understood human history. The man 
who has made himself sharer in that Man’s faith 
in face of death has made life’s ultimate decision. 
He is a Christian. 

What were the forces which sent Jesus to his 
end? The power of vested interests, political and 

(Turn to page 18) 
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THE COUNSEL 
OF THE ELDERS 


Are You Alive ? 


There are skeptics who insist that 
existence on a college or university 
campus cannot be described as “life ;” 
and there is another, more numerous, 
group that describes the campus ex- 
perience in the safe terms, “Prepara- 
tion for life.” 

There is something to be said in support of the 
cynics’ view. Perfectly true it is that the large 
majority of students are financially dependent 
and that only a negligible percentage has to 
worry where the next meal is to come from. Few 
students live in the paralyzing fear of losing a 
job and only a few have directly experienced the 
suffering of unemployment. Many other reasons 
could be stated, if needed, to prove that the com- 
paratively sheltered life of the campus is not com- 
parable, as a sample of life, with that of the self- 
supporting wage-earning classes. 

But our question centers around the meaning 
of the word life, and we cannot accept here any 
of the unsatisfactory dictionary definitions which 
make it “the state of that which is alive,” or “the 
series of experiences of body and mind which 
make up the history of an animal from birth to 
death.” Nor can we leave it to the skeptics who 
would include in the definition, apparently, the 
necessity of experiencing all the uncertainties, 
hardships and tragedies of society. We are look- 
ing, not for the least common denominator to 
define our term, but for the richest and fullest 
type of existence which we know, that of which 
we can say that it is “life indeed.” That view lifts 
it at once into the realm not merely of experience 
but of attitude—a spirit of adventure, of courage, 
of uncompromising honesty, of love which seeks 
and finds the best in every soul, of absolute in- 
sistence upon the reality and power of the ideal. 
But as soon as life is interpreted in terms of this 
ideal, academic distinctions evaporate and the 
student is alive, not by virtue of his capacity to 
pass examinations or to earn wages, but because 
he views life in a certain light, because he evalu- 
ates in a certain way. 


Is college, then, life? But the question has 
become secondary, and we would now place the 
more significant challenge, “Is the student alive?” 
For the problem is an individual one. College will 
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Some entirely gratuitous advice by a 
few grads and undergrads 
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give as many opportunities for living in its deep- 
est sense as any other four-year experience, per- 
haps more. Are you alive? 

CAROLINE D. ZIEGLER. 
Wellesley College. 


Robots ? 


What constitutes an education? Is 
it scholarship of the reproductive 
type — ability to remake men’s 
thoughts into a conglomerate mass 
not unlike a nationally lauded vege- 
table soup? Is it a part of education 
to render blind loyalty to the “team” and to school 
patriotism which is a composite of superstition 
and the pressure of public opinion? 

Neither textbook scholarship nor the extra- 
curricular emphasis spells education. And both 
of these together may not, for a student may be 
happily exposed to both and yet be totally unable 
to formulate a satisfactory philosophy for living 
with himself and other people. When an eminent 
educationalist states that a man may be unintelli- 
gent, morbid, a social misfit, disinterested in the 
quest for new ideas, unsound in his sexual rela- 
tionships, and yet graduate with honors, it be- 
comes clear that all is not well with the educa- 
tional system. In such a situation the brilliant 
student cannot hope to be challenged intellectually 
by his class work, for the college has forfeited to 
the doctrine of “democratic” or mass education. 

Books, athletics and the arts should find a rela- 
tive emphasis in each individual according to his 
mental turn or “will to live.” It is thoughtless 
and harmful for an administration to try to mould 
the allegiances of its student by any appeal other 
than to his sense of inherent values, as opposed 
to a dogmatic assertion of “what one ought to 
believe.” One does not owe his school, his team, 
or his fraternity a grain of loyalty—it is the duty 
of these organizations to prove themselves worthy 
and thereby win his devotion. The school, team, 
and fraternity should contribute toward the de- 
velopment of the individual rather than demand 
a compromise in his character or interests. When 
they fall below that, it is the student’s privilege 
and duty to rise above them, and in the tran- 
scendence prove himself to be a human being and 
not an item of social mass production. 


WAILES GRAY. 





Southwestern University. 
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Shall | Join a Fraternity ? 


Yes, by all means, if it is a frater- 
nity. Too many so-called fraternities 
are merely clubs centering around the 
common cause of eating and sleeping. 
I insist that any group worthy of the 
name must bear some semblance to the 
real meaning of the word; a fraternity must be a 
brotherhood of kindred spirits, motivated by com- 
mon ideals and interests favorable to the growth 
of dynamic friendships. 


He who joins a fraternity aligns himself with 
its program and its attitudes and with the kind 
of influence the campus knows it for. He selects 
his environment and to a large extent the stand- 
ard he will bear for four years. “To join or not to 
join” is a decision of greater significance than the 
freshman usually realizes. I have yet to see a 
man change his fraternity; invariably it changes 
him, molding him to type. 


A fraternity justifies its existence only when it 
is constructively interested in the central purpose 
of the college. Does my fraternity aid or hinder 
the educational program? The alumni must bear 
a careful scrutiny: they are what I’ll look like 
some day. The active members, those with whom 
I must live daily for four years, are they men in 
whose closer company I may find great friend- 
ships of the kind that bind men together, even 
across the world after years of separation? 


The advice is often given that a man should 
join the fraternity that his friends enter. I wish 
to disagree, for it seems to me that this very urge 
to follow the crowd is a shallow reason for align- 
ing oneself with a particular social group. One 
should take a long look at the men in a fraternity, 
and scrutinize impersonally the history and tra- 
ditions of the group. The lives of its actives 
should afford a better motive for joining than the 
fact that friends are also going in. Freshman 
friendships often change radically before one be- 
comes a senior. The real thing to look at here is 
whether or not there are men within the group 
with whom it will be possible to create genuine 
friendships, based upon common ideals, and on 
motives whose roots go down deeper than the 
social or political levels. If there are in your 
chosen fraternity a few men who challenge you to 
be your best, and who in turn are challenged by 
the best that is within you, then you may expect 
to find fraternal happiness in the group of your 
choice. 

To skeptics who say that fraternities are all to 
the bad, I can only answer that three years of 
fraternal life have given me a number of the deep- 
est and most creative friendships I shall ever ex- 
pect and that I have seen demonstrated what a 
fraternity can be. 

C. HOWARD HOPKINS. 
University of Redlands. 
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A Barb Demands 


1. I demand that the frat which I 
accept shall encourage me always to 
be myself—to act on my own judg- 
ment, to pursue the best I know with- 
out ridicule or disfavor, to pretend 
to be no more than I am even for the 
sake of “rating.” 

2. I demand that my frat afford me both en- 
couragement and an opportunity to stabilize and 
deepen my personal life. I could not afford to 
spend my time with and make my home in a group 
whose rush of inconsequential activity would de- 
prive me of time for quiet thought and whose 
group emotion and attitudes would inhibit my 
spiritual growth. 

3. I demand of a worthy fraternity that it chal- 
lenge me to serve as best I may. The common 
appeal to the desire for social prestige, or to men- 
tal protection behind a group and a pin are strong 
factors in deciding uncertain Freshmen, but they 
demonstrate a low level of purpose in the frat, 
and do not justify my support. 

4. If any fraternity claim to have a unique and 
valuable contribution to make to a man’s person- 
ality, I believe that it seek for membership those 
individuals who need that kind of help; such a 
fraternity should not instead limit its new mem- 
bership to the cream of the crop of leaders who 
have less need of the fraternity’s contribution. 

5. I should demand that the frat of my choice 
do not expend its energy in perpetuating its own 
existence, in endeavoring to “rate” best in social, 
athletic, and scholastic activities. 

6. I should go a step further and demand that 
the fraternity work in the service of high and 
worthy ideals—truth, beauty, democracy, and uni- 
versal brotherhood. Ideals are common in fra- 
ternity rituals but I should insist upon their ac- 
tive service. 

7. I should insist that my fraternity be one in 
which membership would not mean acquiescence 
in a system of group jingoism, selfishness, and 
competition destructive of higher values. 

These demands are sufficient to exclude any and 
all fraternities from the possibility of measuring 
up to my standards. My judgment is based on 
three happy years as a Barb, with frequent op- 
portunities to join leading fraternities on a large 
campus. 





MEREDITH K. NELSON. 
University of Nebraska, ’32. 


: 


Glorified Hurry 


It was my Junior year in college 
while I was rushing to classes, rush- 
ing to meetings, rushing to meals, and 
rushing through classes that a ques- 
tion appeared on the horizon of my 
little world asking, “Where are you 
going?” I didn’t stop to listen because I was too 
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satisfied with my standing on the campus—too 
content in the thought of the far-reaching influ- 
ence that my life was exerting. I was working 
in the Junior Class, the Y. W. C. A., a Literary 
Society, I was teaching a Sunday-school class at 
the Wesley House, I worked in the Epworth 
League, I went out for sports and had made the 
W. A. A., and I boasted that I was carrying eight- 
een hours and making fairly good grades. I was 
always busy, too busy to spend much time with 
my friends, but my hurry was glorified—many 
spoke of the unselfish way in which I gave myself 
to people, and I actually believed them. 

Two or three things happened to me in my Jun- 
ior year. One of my teachers who really cared 
for me kept irritating me with the question, 
“What kind of person do you want to be ten years 
from now?” I began noticing that the people in 
whom I found something deep and splendid 
seemed to be those people who were trying to do 
one or two things well. Certain statements began 
to take on a new significance; I remember par- 
ticularly a line from Tagore which said: “Why go 
through life like a child who turns the pages of 
a book and believes that he is reading?” 

Should I go to all of the organizations that I 
was a part of and say, “I am quitting—I am sick 
of all of this.” Should I acknowledge that I sat 
in stupid meetings bored, tired, and longing to be 
out of doors playing tennis, or reading, or hiking, 
or studying my chemistry assignment? Should 
I reveal that I had made a mess of things the first 
two and one-half years of my college life, and be- 
cause of it I would participate in no extra-curricu- 
lar activities during my Senior year? It took me 
about eight months to decide some of these ques- 
tions. It meant a reévaluation of the time that 
Il was spending on a campus in an effort to be 
worthy of the name student. I call this evalua- 
tion the budgeting of time. It was not the put- 
ting on paper the one hundred things that I would 
do each day—it was not merely a written re- 
minder of the committee meeting at seven-thirty, 
another at one, the club meeting at five, and the 
pledge meeting at eight, at which time we were to 
clean up the house. It was the planning in terms 
of actual available hours in the day, for the good 
things in life that I wanted a college education to 
bring me. I said that I must read intelligently 
one hour each day if college was going to mean a 
deepening of life for me. Hectic days and nights 
had taught me the need for relaxation and rest, 
so I included a time for these each day. Time for 
real study was included, moments for quiet were 
allowed for, and every week was to have a few 
hours in which I could come to know better some 
of the people on the campus whom I wanted to 
know. 


This kind of a budgeting of time isn’t easy, but 
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the way one uses the hours of the day reveals his 
sensitiveness to true and purposeful living. 


JESSIE-RUTH DRAKE SCHOOLER. 
Texas Woman’s College, ’30. 


A Parable of '35 


A certain freshman class, having 
completed all college entrance re- 
quirements, were journeying on the 
road of their Alma Mater when they 
fell among upper classmen who 
stripped them of their ideals and 
standards and left them disillusioned and cynical. 
A senior, going by, saw them and passed on the 
other side of the street. Likewise a junior and 
a sophomore. Then a kindly old professor, seeing 
their troubles, had compassion on them and 
poured oil on their wounds, explaining to them 
the beauty of life and the purpose of the world. 

Now half of the freshman class was foolish and 
joined with the upperclassmen to destroy still 
more of the freshmen. But the other half was 
wise and listened to the instruction of the old man 
when he said to them: 

“Members of the Class of 35, hear the words 
of one old in years and rich in experience. Verily 
I say unto you, if you ‘live most and serve best’ 
the blackness of materialism, laziness and selfish- 
ness will be replaced by love and beauty and serv- 
ice. Remember you are the window through 
which you must see the world. 

“As you study biology, philosophy and sociology 
and become awakened to all the doubts and sor- 
rows and needs of the world, fail not to see the 
goodness and the beauty, too. Look at the finest 
men and women whom you know who have dedi- 
cated their lives to something noble and worth 
while and then be cynical, if you can! 

“Class of ’35, I beseech you to face the facts 
but be sure you see them all. Because you know 
the tree has a brown, knotty trunk, ignore not the 
verdure of the tree’s leaves. Because it is easy to 
look down on the dusty roadway refuse not to look 
upward to the blue sky and to observe the twinkle 
of the stars. Fail not to see the messages from 
God along every highway and byway, in every 
worth-while book, in every chord of beautiful 
music. Look not at the world through dark col- 
ored glasses. ‘Live most and serve best,’ and re- 
member you are the window through which you 
must see the world. Above all, be not cynics. 

“Class of ’35—college is a storehouse of oppor- 
tunities and advantages—but you have the choice 
of taking them or leaving them. Face life 
squarely; know the bad but see the good too. 
Have the purpose to help overcome that which is 
wrong that right may triumph. And again I say 
unto you, don’t be cynical.” 

EpDITH M. LERRIGO. 





Bates College. 
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What About Religion ? 


Ever since I could remember I had 
gone to church and Sunday school 
and participated in young people’s 
activities. I thought I knew a lot 
about religion. Then I went away to 
college, away from home ties, from 
the home church and from the home reputation. 


In this new confusing world, my associates 
seemed to care little about religion. In our house, 
I alone attended church regularly. Doubts began 
to assail. Was it true that the Bible is largely 
legend and unsound, historically and scientifically ? 
Was prayer merely auto-suggestion, explainable 
psychologically? Was Christianity one of many 
religions with no unique superiority over the 
others? Was nothing certain, nothing to cling to? 

I was tempted to chuck it all, call myself an 
agnostic and lose myself in the frenzied activity 
of the college. But that alternative did not sat- 
isfy me. I began to read books on religion, to at- 
tend student conferences and to seize every oppor- 
tunity for discussing these problems. Gradually 
the fog cleared, the emotional upheaval died down, 
and I found in my experience what once I had 
sought in Biblical authority. 

Certain truths, it seems to me, stand out pre- 
éminently. First, there is a vast difference be- 
tween theology and religion—between one’s the- 
ory about God and his experience of him. Thus 
Jesus summed up the essence of religion: “Love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all 
thy soul and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor 
as thyself.” That is all. But the pursuit of that 
ideal will revolutionize your life. Devote your- 
self, your possessions, your time, your life’s am- 
bition to the building of a more just and happy 
society. In that colossal endeavor you will align 
yourself with the underlying purpose and proc- 
esses of the universe—with God himself. When 
one lives with active goodwill toward all his fel- 
lows, questions about the Creation, the Virgin 
Birth, and Jonah sink into insignificance. The- 
ology changes; love does not. Speculate all you 
like about the former and change your opinions as 
rapidly as new facts are revealed, but trust im- 
plicitly in the validity of love as the greatest con- 
structive force in life. 


Above all, be thoroughly honest. As new light 
comes, follow it, and then more truth will appear. 
To ignore it for any cause is to dull your sensitiv- 
ity and the light may disappear entirely. It is 
essential that you withdraw frequently from the 
bustle and confusion of everyday life and quietly 
spend hours alone. Think of the central purpose 
of life as you conceive it and then compare your 
daily activities with that purpose. In what ways 
are you attaining your goal? In what are you 
frustrating your central purpose? Such reflection 
will bring unity of personality and guidance. It 
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is prayer in the most genuine sense—it is a striv- 
ing to perceive the deepest ends of your life and 
to find God there. 

Obviously one cannot acquire an education 
without study. Neither can he achieve religious 
poise and conviction without conscious effort. He 
must seek every opportunity to learn more about 
Jesus and the religious prophets of every age. 
He will affiliate himself with some group of peo- 
ple who are searching for Truth. Such groups 
may be found in the Church, in the Christian As- 
sociation, or in a fireside bull session. As one’s 
convictions grow he will begin to act, individually 
or through one of these groups, and to that ex- 
tent the world will come to a realization of the 
true Kingdom of God. 

RUSSELL M. COOPER. 
Cornell College, ’28. 


Shall I Join a Church ? 


I suppose that to the average fresh- 
man college looms on the horizon as a 
glorious adventure in freedom. He 
does feel a thrill because there are 
countless things he no longer has to 
do. “How shall I spend my money 
and time now that mother and dad aren’t here? 
Shall I go to church? When shall I study? Whom 
do I want for my friends? What activities shall 
I try out for?” These are only a few of the 
questions the freshman must begin to answer for 
himself. 

A good many freshmen feel that they imme- 
diately must “kick over the traces.” This espe- 
cially is evident in their relationship to the 
church. “Well, I had to go to church every Sun- 
day when I was home. Now I am away at col- 
lege—I guess I am entitled to a rest from church.” 
Some feel that church affiliation is passé—at least 
in the light of campus mores. Others regard it 
as being in the category of freshman rules which 
if endured in the proper spirit for one year will 
lead eventually to emancipation and other innu- 
merable blessings. 

What should be the attitude of an intelligent 
student toward the church? To be sure we owe 
a debt to the institutions that have produced us— 
home, school, state, church. Our debt is not one 
of blind obedience or acquiesence to the status 
quo. Rather we owe our dreams and zeal for the 
betterment and reconstruction of those very in- 
stitutions which have made us what we are and 
to the church that some day might be. 

College affords us an unparalleled opportunity 
for intelligent study and appreciation of the 
church’s contribution to society. Church attend- 
ance should be set in its proper perspective. 
There are no inherent values in mere church- 
going. It is significant only in so far as it be- 
comes an indispensable resource in living what 
may be termed, “the religious life.” If one’s ws- 
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thetic, ethical, and spiritual values do not have 
roots in the concrete experiences of daily life the 
church is likely to become a meaningless form. 
Church attendance should be a creative part and 
not the whole of a dynamic experience. 

It is quite conceivable that a student will en- 
counter churches that will deny their own herit- 
ages and insist upon preserving the shell rather 
than the living core of a great tradition. It may 
be that there are some churches that are actually 
hindrances to high living, but the important 
thing is the demonstration of Christian living 
rather than any theoretical discussion of how it 
might be done. 

Shall I join a church? It is a question a stu- 
dent will want to ask himself not only during his 
freshman year but continuously during his college 
experience. It is a question that can be answered 
only after actual contact with a church. 

GEORGE L. ABERNETHY. 
Bucknell University, ’32. 


“Plus Est En Vous” 


First of all, I think a person is 
primarily a student when he comes to 
college. If he is below the general 
run of intelligence in the school of 
his choice, perhaps the only thing he 
will do while in college is to get his 
degree—which was, theoretically, the reason for 
enrollment. Another student may have an aver- 
age mind (where most of us are rated) and can 
do one or two activities which will cultivate the 
part of his mind not occupied by studies. Then 
there is that rare group, on the campus, who do 
Phi Beta Kappa scholastic work, and are in al- 
most everything that goes on on the campus. 

But are activities on a campus the means 
whereby one becomes an “all-round” person? 





What are the things that a student should do in 
order to become this “plus” person? Do we find 
the answer in the maze of athletics, drama, reli- 
gious activities, debate, and so on, and on, that 
students do in order to get a share of the crown 
jewels for a watch chain? Do these activities 
make one, in themselves, a bigger person, or do 
they stultify and dull the very faculties that 
should be developed while on the campus? Cer- 
tainly a boy who does nothing for four years but 
athletics will not develop his best possibilities. 
What happens to his poetical sense, or his musical 
ear, while only the beef and brawn are being de- 
veloped? A girl, whose sole desire is the posses- 
sion of a Phi Beta Kappa Key and who in satis- 
fying it, becomes so exclusively intellectual that 
her marriage prospects go glimmering, is just as 
badly off. Thus always is the decision facing the 
student: how much shall I bend this way or that; 
all-aroundness and popularity, or brains alone? 

Somewhere in the desire to see a glimpse of the 
“whole” of things will be found the answer. The 
appreciation of good books; of good manners; 
the ability to really study; the making of three 
or four friends in four years—these are all part 
of the process, surely, of all-aroundness. But the 
final answer is in the first part of this discussion. 
We should strive to be all-around people, but 
measured by the ability one natively possesses. 
Every bit of development that is possible should 
be made during the crucial college days. But it 
will be a different thing for every individual. 
The glamour that surrounds “campus kings, and 
queens,” will fade into nothing, once a student 
sees that it is his task not to “ape,” but to develop 
his gifts, simple as they may be. 

On the City Hall door in Bruges, there are these 
words: Plus est en vous—there is more in you. 

CHARLES SCHWIESO, JR. 

Cal. Tech. 
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TEN Steps TOwarp 
CREATIVE LIVING 


* 


By KIRBY PAGE 


* 


FRESHMAN days often determine the trend of 
a person’s career. First impressions and early 
habits frequently become permanently embedded 
in life. Attitudes and practices during this cru- 
cial period should be the result of conscious plan- 
ning rather than of careless drifting. © 

Vast reservoirs of power remain undiscovered 
and unutilized by most human beings. Only a 
few men and women have scaled the heights of 
creativity. For all of us periods of maximum 
productivity come too infrequently. We are in- 
clined to loiter in the shallows rather than to 
launch out into the deep. Usually we are occupied 
with trivialities and irrelevancies rather than 
with the really significant aspects of life. Too 
many of our choices lead to satiety and disgust 
rather than to exhilaration and joy. The bad 
taste of “the morning after the night before” is a 
more intimate acquaintance than the glorious 
richness of a mountain-top experience. 

The hopeful fact, however, is that we may climb 
upward. The occasional and fleeting moments of 
insight and power that all of us have known may 
be transformed into more frequent and enduring 
periods of illumination and victory. The high 
achievements of persons like Gandhi and Kagawa 
in our own age bear eloquent testimony to the 
ability of modern man to recover the spirit and 
technique of Jesus of Nazareth and Francis of 
Assisi. Observation and experience have con- 
vinced me that the following steps, if taken, lead 
to higher ground: 


Budget your time. Time is not only money, it 
is life. The use you make of the twenty-four 
hours of the day determines your character and 
destiny. Why not list the ten or more types of 
demands upon your time and rank them in order 
of importance? Then put first things first. Spend 
time on the more significant activities and pass 
by inconsequential demands for attention. Budget 
your hours or you will probably be strangled or 
smothered by irrelevancies. 

Get under the load of human need and lift. 
Search out the situations on the campus and in 
the wider community which are crushing person- 
ality and antagonizing human relations. In what 
ways is personality being dwarfed and distorted 
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in the realms of economics, race relations, ath- 
letics, sex relations, campus politics, standards of 
success, etc.? Secure information concerning 
hunger, pain, sorrow, hatred and strife. Clothe 
raw facts with meaning by the use of imagination 
and sympathy. Get under some corner of the load 
now and lift! 

Prepare for a creative life work. Make your 
college course meaningful by relating daily activi- 
ties to future plans. Ambition may be divided into 
possessive and creative desires. Some seek things, 
comforts, luxuries, physical thrills; others desire 
creativity. The highest type of creative life is 
found in the realms of personality and human re- 
lations. Choose that profession which offers you 
the maximum chance to express yourself in releas- 
ing the potentialities damned-up in human be- 
ings: education, business, diplomacy, social work, 
the ministry or mission field. 


Explore the realm of silence. Get away alone for 
fifteen minutes or half an hour every day. Learn 
how to relax. Get out from under the strain of 
too much busy-ness. Practice meditation and con- 
templation. Think hard and straight about hu- 
man need. Project yourself into situations of 
misery through sympathetic concern. Reach out 
in yearning for more light and power. Explore 
the region of prayer and fellowship with God. 
Experience the joy that produces the cry, “As the 
hart panteth after the water brooks, my soul 
panteth after Thee, O God!” 

Participate in corporate worship. Find a 
church service that stimulates you to worship. 
Join in the praise and confession and petition of 
the people. Take unto yourself suggestions from 
the sermon. Appropriate values from the Holy 
Communion. Saturate yourself with memories of 
Jesus’ fidelity to his cause. Go away with a group 
of intimates and get quiet together. Stop the 
flow of words long enough to seek corporate re- 
pose. Sit together in joyous silence. “Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name”’— 
there is illumination, dedication and exhilaration! 

Live in the presence of beauty. Go away into 
the country for a day and consciously seek beauty 
in nature. Pay whatever price is demanded for 
contact with Mother Earth. Absorb freshness of 
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spirit from the greenness of the grass and the 
blueness of the sky. Silence the roar of care with 
the song of the rushing torrent. Find serenity 
and poise by the bank of a restful lake. Learn to 
appropriate the harmonies of music. Discover 
deeper meanings in life from art and poetry and 
literature. Turn away from unworthy demands 
for time and attention and yield yourself freely to 
the appeal of beauty. 

Pitch your friendships on a high level. Share 
your most significant experiences and problems 
with an intimate friend. Spend less time in triv- 
ial conversation and more hours in exchanging 
opinions and experiences in the more important 
realms of life. Open your eyes to obscured vir- 
tues in your associates. Be worthy of the con- 
fidence of another. Seek companionship with 
members of the opposite sex also on the high level 
of common intellectual interests, common aspira- 
tions and common tasks for the public good. Do 
not allow sex to dominate your relationship. Rise 
above the dance level. Victory here is all-impor- 
tant. 

Read great biographies. Saturate yourself with 
the experiences of the noblest characters of his- 
tory and contemporary life. Spend time every 
week with personalities like those of William 
Lloyd Garrison, St. Francis of Assisi, Susan B. 
Anthony, Mahatma Gandhi, Ramsay MacDonald, 
David Livingstone, Eugene Debs, Charles Eliot, 
John Fox, Jane Addams, Woodrow Wilson, etc. 
Feel ashamed of your tendency to complain as you 
are reminded of the triumphant fortitude of these 
noble spirits. Catch anew the joy of following 
the gleam. 

Pluck out the offending eye. “If thine eye of- 
fend thee, pluck it out.” Uproot any habit that 
tends to drag you to a lower level. Avoid experi- 
ences which deaden and blind one to the finer val- 
ues of life. Spots of infection may spread dan- 
gerously. Cut out cancerous growths. The pure 
in heart and they alone scale the heights of spir- 
itual vision and power. 

Resolutely run the risks and joyously accept the 
consequences of following your ideals. Blindness, 
bigotry, fear and vested interests combined to 
bring about the death of Jesus. These forces still 
prevail and therefore threaten any man or woman 
who would rise high above contemporary stand- 
ards in the realms of race relationships, patriot- 
ism, industrial organization, politics, etc. “With a 
great price obtained I this freedom,” exclaimed 
the Roman centurion. With a great price must 
we obtain the highest development of personality 
and the greatest degree of harmony in human re- 
lations. Those who shrink from paying the price, 
merely exist on the low level. “If any man would 
come after me, let him deny himself, take up his 
cross and follow me.” “These things have I 
spoken unto you that my joy may be in you and 
your joy may be made full.” 
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MAKE A CHECK LIsT! At least once a month 
check up on yourself by grading your current rec- 
ord on each of these points. 


A Modern Student Discovers 
Jesus 


(From page 11) 


religious, jealous of their prerogatives and herit- 
ages, hostile to any innovation, condemning as 
“radical” any insight which would have exposed 
their own insincerities. The insidious  self- 
deception of pride, egotism and ambition—self- 
consciously sincere, blinding men’s eyes to true 
values, hardening their hearts to the common 
decencies of ordinary humanity. The wild irre- 
sponsibility of fear—causing men to falsify facts, 
to exaggerate offenses, to commit inhuman cruel- 
ties. Above all, the devastation of complacent in- 
difference—the refusal of the bystander to 
shoulder moral responsibility. For in the final 
analysis, Jesus was crucified by the benevolent in- 
difference of those who might have saved him but 
would not stir a hand. 

Those are still the forces impeding mankind’s 
progress—vested interests, ambition, fear, indif- 
ference. 

“Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne.” 


And the way by which they may be conquered is 
still the same, the only way. Unswerving loyalty 
to truth and faith in the final triumph of right. 
Jesus shows us where the issues of life really lie. 
And by his example, he may give us courage to 
do our small part in their fearless and right 
solution. 


One final question troubles many students. 
What of the finality, the absoluteness of Jesus, of 
which the churches speak so much? How can we 
be certain he will not be surpassed and super- 
ceded? I confess this seems to me an unreal ques- 
tion, smacking suspiciously of the academic at- 
mosphere. It always reminds me of Bruce Bairns- 
feather’s most famous war cartoon. It depicts 
two Tommies sharing inadequate refuge in an 
altogether too shallow shell hole while German 
shells scream just above their heads. One Tommy 
complains to his comrade, “This is a ’ell of a ’ole.” 
But his more realistic comrade replies, “Well, if 
you know a better ’ole, go to it.” And to those 
who press questions of Jesus’ finality, one who is 
dead in earnest about the life of his world and its 
future is likely to make reply, “Well, if you know 
a truer Leader, a more adequate portrait of the 
Living God, a more desirable companion for life’s 
struggle, go to him.”’ But, if not, Jesus claims 
and deserves the full devotion of one’s life. 
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Foo.Ls Rusu IN! 


By WILLIAM E. KROLL 
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“No cat has nine tails; 
One cat has one tail more than no cat; 
Therefore, one cat has ten tails.” 


No fraternity is all bad; 
One fraternity is better than—another; 
Therefore, MY fraternity is quite all: right. 


SWEEPINGLY to condemn our college frater- 
nity system in toto simply because of outcrop- 
pings in its midst which are unmistakably evil, is 
rather like presuming to usher monogamy off the 
scene of society because the divorce rate lately 
has been refusing to stay down. Nor is this com- 
parison a far-fetched one,—of fraternities with 
the marriage institution; for, there is, to begin 
with,—as every freshman might well be reminded 
—no small measure in which the element of “for 
better or for worse” is tied up with the act of 
pledging oneself to any such group. Further- 
more, the fraternity, like the home, is meant to be 
a culture-ground where the fine arts of sharing 
life with other people is built into one’s habit- 
system; where, through that intimate, day-by- 
day, communal life which the fraternity group 
undergoes, those nobler social qualities of human 
character are nurtured to such an extent that they 
“carry over” in a man’s living, into his other re- 
lationships—on the campus, and later in the out- 
side world. For, just as one who has been reared 
amid the disciplines and benefits of a wholesome 
family life, ought to be more charitable, more pa- 
tient, more understanding in his dealings with his 
fellow-men in general,—because of such home in- 
fluence, so too, the fraternity man, if his group 
has been true to its fundamental ideal, ought to 
be expected to show the fruits of such breeding in 
an area of life much larger than that circum- 
scribed by his chapter-house associates. So long 
as fraternities stand primarily for this ideal and 
strive sincerely to inculcate it into their new mem- 
bers by precept and example,—so long will the 
fraternity system deserve to go on functioning 
and to command a rightful place on the campus. 
And perhaps it is not going too far to say further 
that, just because they have so conducted them- 
selves on the whole in the past, they are to-day 
recognized as necessary and useful elements in 
our collegiate society. 
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A Query 


But one, inevitable, matter-of-fact query which 
thrusts itself into the center of our picture at this 
point is that which asks: Are they? Are frater- 
nities to-day fulfilling this fundamental ideal and 
sacred trust? Are they, by encouraging individ- 
ual devotion to the creed, “all for one; one for 
all,” thereby deepening a corresponding loyalty 
to the larger group of mankind in general? Or 
have they slumped into an all-too-common, pres- 
ent-day tendency to draw sharper and sharper 
lines between classes and races and nations? In 
short, are our fraternities to-day living on their 
own or on the momentum and prestige of the 
past? 

One is reminded in this connection of the wide- 
spreading prevalence of “fraternity politics,’— 
and one is amazed, most of all, at the incredible 
manner in which college students submit to this 
practice and take it for granted; for it strikes 
at the very heart of the fraternity ideal. 


Or again, there is the absurd procedure by 
which fraternities choose their candidates from 
among the new students entering college each fall. 
Before a man has had any real opportunity to 
prove his fitness for fraternity life or to discover 
to which particular fraternity he might tempera- 
mentally best be suited, and largely on the basis 
of his high-school reputation or the social and 
financial standing of his parents or the judgment 
of a distant alumnus or a few present upperclass- 
men who fancy they see caliber in this neophyte, 
—the pledging goes on. And usually it goes on, 
in one form or another, from the very beginning 
of the year (whatever may be the inter-fraternity 
rules of agreement) simply because each chapter 
is compelled to make it go on by virtue of its need 














for self-preservation or its fear and suspicion of 
the other fraternities on the campus. 

To be sure, there is often enough the postpone- 
ment of actual initiation until first-term grades 
arein. And yet, the average low level of scholar- 
ship required here can hardly be listed as a worthy 
indication of a man’s fitness to come into the fold. 
If only fraternities could wait for a full year be- 
fore taking their pledge-buttons out of their 
desks; if only they would demand that freshmen 
first prove themselves likely to be helped by fra- 
ternity influence; if only these groups would take 
a few more “diamonds in the rough” instead of so 
many nicely “polished” ones; and if only the 
freshmen themselves had more of a chance to look 
the various fraternities over (when those others 
are not looking) ;—then, it seems reasonable to 
believe, there would be more lasting and effective 
work done by these organizations than there often 
is, and a more unquestionable contribution from 
them to the scheme of education in its deeper 
meaning. 


What the Newcomer Faces 


Consider then, a concrete case which, though 
somewhat exaggerated deliberately, might well be 
regarded as common enough to be typical. An 
upperclassman calls upon a certain freshman and 
invites him to have dinner that night at “the 
house.” There, he finds himself in a company of 
men more or less artificially on their best be- 
havior. They make the freshman feel at home; 
indeed they make something of a fuss over him, 
to the extent that some of his humility begins to 
ease off. As the evening goes on various mem- 
bers of the particular little circle which has been 
paying him close attention are smoothly displaced 
by others in the chapter who carry on the process 
of looking the newcomer over. Then, some of 
them slip upstairs where they consult once again 
the “information sheet” bearing this freshman’s 
name and filled in by a brother alumnus who knew 
this boy back home and who recommended him to 
the fraternity. Presently the freshman is ush- 
ered upstairs into this room where, amid com- 
mingled sheepishness and gracious smiles, they 
begin by telling him how different their fraternity 
is from others and how much better, and end by 
placing a pledge-button on the coat of the some- 
what overwhelmed freshman. 

If not immediately, within a few days after 
this, the general attitude of the established mem- 
bers of the house toward the one who has the 
button, changes perceptibly. They do not make 
so much fuss over him: they are too busy bestow- 
ing such attention upon other prospective candi- 
dates. And it may be that as the freshman con- 
tinues to see more and more of these fellows he 
discovers that some of the things they told him, 
or pretended to stand for, are not quite as true as 
they might be. And the discovery may lead him 





secretly to feel that he has blundered; that he 
might better have taken more time to consider 


their original offer. But he is not the sort to 
admit it, quite; and, building for himself certain 
private castles in the air which tend to reassure 
him that everything will work out all right, he 
begins the unconscious process of letting himself 
be drawn slowly but surely into the shaping, con- 
forming influence of the actual ideals of that par- 
ticular fraternal group as constituted at the time. 

The moral of all of which is, of course, that not 
only fools, nor even fraternities at times, but 
also unwary freshmen, rush in where wiser men 
would take more time to consider. And, while it 
is true that this man may in the end find that he 
has joined a genuinely congenial group and that 
by casting his lot with them for four years he had 
done something which will prove itself of inesti- 
mable benefit mutually both to him and the fra- 
ternity,—it is also true that he may discover 
sooner or later that he has joined hands with a 
circle of men whose strongest members exert an 
influence which is more debasing and demoraliz- 
ing than otherwise, and which influence the fresh- 
man has not the power to combat until it is too 
late. 

What to Look For 


Any freshman, therefore, entering almost any 
campus this fall, who suspects himself likely to 
be approached by any fraternity might well have 
in mind the following questions: 


(1) Is this fraternity a group with whose members I 
am congenially in harmony? Can I live with them 
and enjoy them for four years? What the national 
standing of the organization may be does not matter; 
for in just about ninety-eight cases out of a hundred 
one’s interest in his fraternity ceases with his gradua- 
tion. The all-important question is not where the 
fraternity stands nationally, but what the local group 
stands for. And the best information on this matter 
may usually be had better from one’s faculty adviser 
or dean than from any member of the chapter extend- 
ing the bid. 

(2) What is the financial condition of the organization? 
Is it in debt? Are its fees and running expenses 
high? Does it require frequent social functions which 
cost money? Can I afford to join it? 

(5) Are its members interested in a variety of activities 
on the campus? Or is it essentially an athletic group? 
A “balanced diet” so far as interests on the campus 
go is of great value to its members; it unconsciously 
broadens the cultural interests of each individual. 


(4) Finally, what is the attitude generally on the campus 
between fraternity men and nonfraternity men? 
Friendly and democratic? Or one of discrimination? 

Unless one can satisfy himself that questions 

such as these are properly answered he had better 
wait a while longer before joining a fraternity. 
And he may want to remain outside the system 
entirely. For, if fraternity life in general on any 
particular campus needs to be reformed, one of 
the most effective ways of helping to begin to do 
it is to refuse to have anything to do with the 
whole thing. 
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The Philosopher's Chair 








Each month in this column, Professor Bennett will 
deal with some live question confronting students to- 
day. Differences of opinion and questions are earnestly 
solicited. Address Professor Bennett in care of THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


} AM going to suggest a possible approach to 
the idea and experience of God. It will consist 
in the discovery of the full meaning of five com- 
mon experiences in their relation to each other. 


1. First of all, there is something which we 
worship. By worship I mean to give one’s 
whole self in deepest appreciation. That 
something is hidden from us by near and 
partial objects of appreciation and affec- 
tion, beauty in some form or persons. 
When we are at our best these nearer ob- 
jects of appreciation, instead of hiding the 
deeper and more inclusive object of wor- 
ship, lead us to it. That something, vague 
but often vivid, is God. 


2. We are loyal to something deeper than any 
particular tasks or causes, institutions or 
persons. Our lives gain meaning as that 
loyalty becomes the central thing. As in 
the case of the object of worship, this most 
inclusive object of loyalty is sometimes 
hidden by the nearer objects of devotion 
and sometimes revealed by them. At times 
it is this final object of loyalty which holds 
us to the nearer objects of loyalty. When 
we see most clearly the object of worship 
and the object of loyalty fuse into one and 
that is God. 


3. We are dependent for our existence and our 
welfare at every moment of our lives upon 
a vast reality beyond us, beyond all things 
human. A good case can be made out on 
intellectual grounds for the conviction that 
that reality did not toss us up blindly and 
by chance, that in some way it is intelli- 
gent and that it wills the good. When 
many of us have the sense of seeing most 
clearly, that reality seems to be one with 
‘the object of our worship and loyalty. 
That would be a natural deduction from 
‘the belief that that reality is purposive but 
it does not really come to us as a rational 
deduction. Though it is supported by rea- 
sons, it comes to us in flashes of religious 
insight. That reality upon which we de- 
pend for our existence and our welfare is 
God. 


4. Sometimes we have the experience of being 
lifted and healed. Whatever lifts and heals 
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me is not myself—or at least the self I 
know. Moreover we have this experience 
of being lifted and healed when we are 
living on the level of worship and loyalty. 
Whatever that power is that lifts and 
heals, it is God. 


5. There is possible for us an experience of 
something which we can finally trust, 
something which would keep the worst 
evil from being sheer, blank evil if we 
were to take up the right attitude towards 
it. That experience of trust in the face of 
the kind of evil which seems to have done 
its worst is one which many of us have 
never had. None of us can be sure in ad- 
vance that if we are put to the test we will 
have it. But we have known others who 
have had this experience and here the ex- 
perience of others is of special importance 
to us as data and as inspiration. This trust 
seems to be a universal element in great 
religious living. We see it clearly in the 
experience of Jesus. The object of final 
trust is God. 


CAN we not define God in terms of those five 
experiences? God is the object of our worship 
and our loyalty, upon which we depend, which 
lifts and heals us, and which we finally trust. 
Now it is only at rare moments, when we are at 
our best, that these five experiences are fused into 
one experience of God. Moreover it is only when 
we see most clearly that any one of the experi- 
ences is consciously an experience of God. Much 
of the time one or another of these experiences in 
a very fragmentary form is all that we can dis- 
cover in ourselves. Some of these experiences are 
more steady and unchanging than others. Our 
consciousness of dependence is perhaps the most 
stable element in our religious experience though 
without some relation to worship or loyalty it 
could hardly be called religious. Next to that is 
the experience of loyalty. That is stable in most 
situations though the object of conscious loyalty 
may be some immediate task or person. More 
precarious is the experience of worship and still 
more so is the experience of being lifted and 
healed. The experience of trusting in the face of 
blinding evil is for many of us who are younger 
no more than a hope. 


If this description of the experience of God has 
much truth in it, it suggests how that experience 
may be related to the other experiences of life, 
how we may stimulate it in ourselves or others 
and what endless variety we must expect to find 
in the combination of its elements. Next month 
I will draw some practical conclusions from these 
suggestions. 


JOHN BENNETT. 











THE ART OF LEARNING. By Professor Walter B. Pit- 
kin. Whittlesey House. $2.50. 


Most of us, in our hurry to learn new facts and 
acquire new skills, have forgotten to spend any time 
learning how to learn. And the amount of informa- 
tion available has about equaled our curiosity. But 
here is an author who, by giving us one more tech- 
nique to master, hopes to help us increase our effi- 
ciency in learning all other things. Surely no one 
should be more appreciative of this service than the 
college freshman about to devote four years exclu- 
sively to learning. Whether he will learn to learn 
efficiently and thus make the most of college is largely 
up to him. 

If you decide that learning may be worth studying, 
allow Prof. Pitkin to share with you his experience 
as a teacher and psychologist. His book is a mass of 
information and advice, enriched by apt anecdotes, a 
racy style, and excellent humor. Some of his com- 
ments will hit you between the eyes—you will know 
that that paragraph was written just for you. 

The first three sections 


THE BOOKSHELF 


LeT’s BE NORMAL, 1929; Gop HELPS THOsE, 1931. 
Fritz Kiinkel. Ives Washburn, Publisher, New 
York. $3.00 each. 


These are the most striking books on the psychology 
of character formation and reformation I have read 
in twelve months. As the titles to the English edi- 
tion indicate they are directed to laymen, but they 
are decidedly not pot-boilers as might also seem to be 
indicated. ‘“‘Nonic characterology has developed from 
the individual psychology of Alfred Adler. It owes 
its philosophical orientation to the transcendentalism 
of Immanuel Kant, and has repeatedly deepened and 
clarified itself in the wisdom of Christianity.” Kiin- 
kel is a German M.D. and consulting psychologist. 
Though indebted to Adler he writes more clearly than 
his master. The key to his system is the teaching 
that through immaturity, ignorance, painful events 
and misinterpreted experiences individuals lose their 
trust in life (“faith in God”) and become sidetracked 
from the road to full, free development. For the in- 
final (“infinite”) purposes which inhere in life (“the 

will or purpose of God”), 





of the book analyze va- 
rious subjects, and help 
you discover the nature 
of your abilities and what 
you are interested in. 
The exercises which he 
has inserted to help you 
do this are most helpful. 
Section four points out 
attitudes toward learning 
which militate against ef- 
ficiency and recommends 
certain others which 
make for greater speed 
and accuracy. The fifth 
section gives detailed ad- 
vice on the best methods 
of making progress in va- 
rious fields of learning. 
Since every project pre- 
sents its own difficulties 
and every learner has his D 
are . usen 
own peculiarities, his 
treatment necessarily is 
sketchy. But if you keep 
in mind your own person- 
ality and your own prob- 
lem, you can find much 
that is helpful. I hope 
many of you will read 
“The Art of Learning” 
before you start college, 
but I hope even more of 
you will read it the week 
after graduation. For 
what you learn in college 
will be insignificant com- 
pared with what you must 
learn after college. 


Students 


Bement 


BIOGRAPHY 





ON THE MEANING OF COLLEGE 


The Awakening College—Clarence C. Little 
Am I Getting an Education—By a Group of 


Old Man Dare’s Talks tc College Men—H. W. 


ON THE MEANING OF LIFE 
In Quest of Life’s Meaning—Henry P. Van 


Ventures in Belief—Various Scholars 
Oxford Book of English Verse 


Letters of Maxwell Chaplin—George Stewart : 
Larry—By a Lafayette Sophomore them. Nor is he con- 
Jesus and His Cause—A. Bruce Curry 
By an Unknown Disciple 

Manhood of the Master—H. E. Fosdick 


ON STUDENT PROBLEMS 
Sex Life of Youth—Bone and Elliott lies in revealing the 
Facing Student Problems—H. S. Elliott 


ON A RATIONAL BASIS FOR RELIGION 


The Christian Adventure—A. Herbert Gray 
Enrichment of Prayer—D. R. Porter 
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— the individual substitutes 


Books for Freshmen 


No amount of assigned study can take the place 
of purely voluntary reading. On one’s own shelf 
one may keep books of great adventure, inspiring 
biography, earnest wrestling with the perplexing 
problems of life and deep experience with God. 
It is these books that mark and make genuine 
growth in one’s own personality. The following 
list is recommended after wide consultation. 


apparently safe and satis- 
fying particularistic aims 
(“self-will”) and _ shuts 
himself up in a prison of 
ego-centricity (“‘self-cen- 
teredness”). The result 
is unhappiness, because 
the laws of life have been 
broken. He protects his 
self-esteem by blaming 
circumstances and evalu- 
ates the world through 
the refractive “green 
spectacles” of his neurotic 
condition. Stung by suf- 
fering he lashes about to 
get free of the net. If 
intelligent, fortunate or 
wisely guided he drowns 
his ego (‘surrender’) 
and wins his way into the 
larger purposes of life. 
This is clarification (“sal- 
vation”). The terms in 
parentheses are my own, 
Kiinkel does not use 


cerned to vindicate Chris- 
tianity; he arrives at 
similar conclusions by a 
truly empirical method. 
His unique contribution 


causes of enslavement 
and unhappiness and the 
specific roads to freedom. 
To him psychology is 
both a science and an art. 








ie Only the “unclarified” 
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person is deterministic and can be studied by means 
of scientific cause and effect. The clarified person is 
free, creative and unpredictable, and cannot be sub- 


jected to scientific formule. Further, clarification 
cannot be demanded, it comes as a gift, “free grace.” 
Thus scientific psychology deals with the cause of un- 
happiness and failure. It explains not what life is 
but what it is not. Hence “nonic” characterology, 
from the “Deus non est” of scholastic theologians who 
decided what God was not. 


The second volume follows the same logic, but is 
addressed particularly to ministers, parents, teachers 
and others specially responsible for character develop- 
ment. Kiinkel’s system is probably an over-simplifi- 
cation but it has the advantage of clarity, practicality, 
freedom from controversy with conflicting philoso- 
phies and a remarkable aptness for utilizing the best 
features of other systems, such as psychoanalysis and 
Gestalt psychology. These books have, to my knowl- 
edge, greatly aided several individuals towards self- 
understanding and self-direction. They should revive 
essential Christian experience for many, infusing a 
new spirit into life as well as new meaning into the 
old words. HARRY BONE. 


MORALS OF TOMORROW. By Ralph W. Sockman. Har- 
per & Brothers. $2.50. 


This thoughtful and clever discussion of contempo- 
rary life by Dr. Sockman can prove so valuable even 
to the most flippant campus critic that up-to-date fra- 
ternity houses might do worse than to buy a copy 
and place it where the brothers can read it before 
and after meals. Besides settling many a case of 
moral indigestion it will serve superbly as an arsenal 
for “gab fests” on everything from sin and psychol- 
ogy to militarism. 

Beginning with the conviction that “the moral 
codes of today must be left open for the contributions 
of tomorrow,” Dr. Sockman considers morals as a 
“study in self-realization.” The shifting moods and 
manners of contemporary morality are brilliantly 
sketched. The sources and goals of the future con- 
tributions to our individual and social moral codes 
are sought with marked success. Dr. Sockman is not 
on the defensive. He admits the mistakes of the mor- 
alists in all centuries and insists that “morality is 
made for man and not man for morality.” Just what 
morality shall be created by and for man, and what 
sort of philosophy: and theology shall buttress this 
morality, is persuasively set forth. To the careless 
critic who would laugh religion out of the picture he 
presents refreshing proof that Christianity not only 
has something vital to say to this confused age but 
is in a peculiarly strategic position to say it. 

CHARLES C. NOBLE. 


COMING TO TERMS WITH THE UNIVERSE. By Hubert 
McNeill Poteat. Association Press. $1.25. 


In these lectures recently delivered before bodies of 
southern students (and wherever one hears of Blue 
Ridge, 1930, one hears of McNeill Poteat), one meets 
a robustness that might seem arrogant were it not 
so sapient. Glancing at the title one might surmise 
that he is about to turn the pages of another effort to 
shorten the front, to save the remnants, in a des- 
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perate and defensive battle which religion is con- 
stantly waging against science. Not so. If the Uni- 
verse is vast we shall not be overwhelmed by it, so 
long as it is orderly; if it is powerful, we shall not 
fear, because it convinces us of purpose. 

On the moral side, the thesis is interestingly de- 
veloped that in the very heart of Jesus’ teaching is 
embodied the satisfaction of the characteristic—and 
rebellious—demands of modern man. How far one 
is impressed by the author’s description of Jesus’ own 
way of coming to terms with the Universe will, I 
think, depend inversely upon two factors: the extent 
to which one is capable of rationalizing our customary 
compromises, and the distance from the moral sphere 
of humanity to which one relegates Jesus. 


Not to spoil by a rude summary what seems to me 
both a discriminating and an inspiring third lecture, 
on the Spirit, let me say only that this little volume 
seems to me to belong by the side of Van Dusen’s 
“In Quest of Life’s Meaning,” also prepared for a 
southern conference. Perhaps our confiding lack of 
sophistication—and impatience with it—helps to draw 
a speaker into plainness and simplicity, with some 
gain in force and no loss in penetration. 


CLAUDE NELSON. 


STUDIES ARE NOT EVERYTHING. By Max McConn. 
Viking Press. $2.00. 


A satire, at points a burlesque on college life this 
book by Lehigh’s widely known dean is due to be 
read throughout the civilized (sophisticated) college 
world. For many aspiring, but uninventive sopho- 
mores it will be a veritable arsenal of suggestions for 
student escapades which, like bread cast upon the 
water, will come floating back to the deans’ very own 
desk, or those of his colleagues. Of course the moral 
of the book is clear, “The wages of hilarity is the 
gate,” but as in many current films the moral is so 
weak in comparison with the irrepressible and attrac- 
tive “sinner” as to be practically negligible and might 
be better left out entirely. Taken seriously the book 
is a powerful argument for a better integration of 
high school and college, for revised fraternity elec- 
tions, and for an intensification and personalization of 
all plans of freshman orientation including those of 
the Christian Associations. A. R. ELLIOTT. 


DEDICATION: AN ANTHOLOGY OF THE WILL OF GoD. 
Edited by George Stewart. Association Press. 
$1.00. 


How TO FIND Gop. Edited by Sidney Strong. As- 
sociation Press. 35 cents. 


Dr. George Stewart has placed us under a new ob- 
ligation in bringing together this very useful an- 
thology. Both in his introduction on finding God’s 
will, and in the admirable selection of a wide range 
of poems, he has shown his understanding of the 
human soul and its deepest needs and satisfactions. 


Dr. Strong has done a good piece of work in stimu- 
lating two hundred and fifty persons to write on “How 
to Find God,” and publishing the fifty best replies. 
Each one indicates an earnest searcher. One wonders 
if a companion volume on “How God Finds Us” would 
not be even more fruitful. GEORGE IRVING. 











Passing Events 








THESE are critical times. Always the times are 
critical—but just now they are especially so. It is 
not that we are approaching a crisis; rather, we are 
in it, and no one knows just when it will break. It 
will be exciting, to say the least, to follow the course 
of events through the winter. But I do not invite you 
to mount some “observer’s tower” to watch from a safe 
vantage point the flow of history. I ask you to take 
an active interest in the flux of events, to be social 
engineers, shaping the banks of the current of his- 
tory. That’s what “current history” is for! 


Money... 


Recent adjustments in reparations and in war 
debts notwithstanding, the international outlook is ex- 
ceedingly gloomy. The financial moratorium, followed 
by long-term credit adjustments, which are being 
negotiated as I write, promise to do just one thing— 
to defer the day of doom. But the reckoning cannot 
be permanently averted. Aroused from seeming 
apathy by an impending collapse of the financial struc- 
ture of Germany (a collapse which would have toppled 
the houses of cards in Wall Street, Place de la Bourse, 
and Threadneedle Street), the financial wizards of the 
world got their heads together, pulled the moratorium 
rabbit out of the hat, held him up to quiet the qualms 
of investors and men of commerce. But as “de Lawd” 
says in The Green Pastures, the trouble with passin’ 
one miracle is that you always have to get busy and 
pass another. The reckoning has merely been tem- 
porarily averted. 


Ships and Things. . . 


Of course, this whole question of war debts and 
reparations is tangled up with the problems of arma- 
ments. Another time I shall have more to say about 
the coming conference in Geneva next winter. But 
the astounding announcement from Washington that, 
in preparation for the coming naval bargaining, the 
United States of America is to launch at once on an 
ambitious shipbuilding program (despite Mr. Hoover’s 
phenomenal interest in “economy” which is leading 
to the discharge of a small army of government work- 
ers who are suddenly discovered to be “extras” on 
the governmental payroll) in order that at Geneva she 
may appear to have greater bargaining power, does 
not reassure the hopes of persons interested in seeing 
a genuine reduction of armaments. 

Is it too much to hope that there will arise in the 
leadership of our nation some great-souled man who 
can say, “We mean business. We intend to reduce our 
army and navy to the absolute minimum. And so 
desirous are we of achieving this end that we are not 
waiting for other nations to join us. We shall go 
ahead, whether or no, and trust to the power of logic 
and the enthusiasm of contagious example to bring 
the armament-loaded world into a saner day.” The 
Prime Minister of Britain has said almost that thing; 
the British Lord of the Admiralty is working for 
reduction of arms; the leaders of all three political 
parties in England have but one thought in the mat- 
ter. But where is American leadership? 
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Men and Jails .. . 


Perhaps I oughtn’t to put that “jails” in the cap- 
tion. It looks bad, somehow, as though I were talking 
about criminals. But I’m only talking about persons 
who are accused of being criminals. There is the 
difference. And in our nation a man is presumed to 
be innocent until proved guilty, is he not? Now this 
is what I want you to do. Read Tom Tippett’s When 
Southern Labor Stirs (Cape and Smith, $2.50), for a 
careful factual analysis of the four major labor dis- 
turbances in the South: Elizabethton, Gastonia, Mar- 
ion, and Danville. That will give you an uncolored 
statement of facts. If you want propaganda, colored, 
and worked into a novel, supplement Tippett’s book 
with M. H. Vorse’s Strike. Take it for what it is— 
propaganda. It is worth reading, but base your judg- 
ment on Tippett’s work. And then you will be ready 
to understand what is going on at Harlan (Kentucky) 
where at the present time more than thirty men are 
charged with murder on 102 indictments; and a host 
of subsidiary charges of robbery, looting, and criminal 
syndicalism, crowd the docket with 335 cases. The 
prosecuting attorney of Harlan County, W. A. Brock, 
is determined to demand the death penalty. ‘We've 
got to put the cold chill of steel,” says he, “down the 
backs of the criminal elements in the country.” 

Now I agree with Mr. Brock that there are times 
when fear of punishment is a good deterrent in with- 
holding men from crime. But I insist, and you will 
insist when you have read Tippett, (a) that there 
be a change of venue to a county less likely to be 
moved by blood lust, and (b) that every effort be 
made to see that there are no “frame-ups.” It is 
enough that Mooney and Billings are still in jail. It 
is enough that the Centralia prisoners languished in 
prison for years on false charges, sworn to by the 
defendants of law and order. It is enough that re- 
spectable citizens acquiesced in the judicial murder of 
Sacco and Vanzetti. And it is enough that Marion 
and Gastonia have blotted our nation. Harlan would 
be too much, if it in any way repeated this sordid 
tale. At the moment of writing I know of nothing 
any of us can do directly, except to inform ourselves 
as fully as possible of the facts. Do it now. 


Which Faction? ... 


One of the most interesting phases of the industrial 
conflict, is the struggle between conservative and 
radical elements for leadership and control of the 
labor unions. The tactics of Communist sympathizers, 
with their emphasis on violence, are strongly opposed 
by the “peaceful picketing” methods of less radical 
groups. An example is the situation in Paterson, 
N. J., where about 8,000 striking silk workers, who 
for a time seemed about to be led by a Communist 
controlled union, have rapidly swung over to the ban- 
ner of the two unions sympathizing with the A. F. 
of L.; and now the latter national organization has 
been asked to take a hand in bringing about a settle- 
ment. The Communists want violence; there are so- 
cialist labor leaders who do not. Much depends on 
which of these tempers gains the ascendancy in the 
industrial struggle. For from every hand come pre- 
dictions of a terrific winter and the amount of vio- 
lence we shall have depends on what leadership we 
are able to find. 

BUELL G. GALLAGHER. 
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NO DEPRESSION IN 


SUMMER CONFERENCES 


(SCENE I) 

A June morning in the hush of the Cathedral of 
the Firs. The air is fragrant with balsam and here 
and there the early rays of sunshine find their way 
through the high branches to discover a rhododendron 
bush or clump of ferns. Several scores of men are 
at worship. An Irish lad is reading rhymed psalms 
loved in his native land. A Filipino boy who has 
been studying in the United States sings “My Task.” 
There is prayer and then quiet. Students silently 
wind their way down the trail and out of the woods. 
Across the Sound the mighty Olympics lift their 
snowy heads, age old sentinels of a new empire. Sud- 
denly there is a roar from the near-by peninsula as a 
trainload of giant logs are dumped into the water and 
loggers with cant hooks and pikes begin building them 
into a raft for the long tow to the sawmills. Beauty, 
Fellowship, God and Industry! (Seabeck.) 


(SCENE IT) 


Nestled beneath large trees on a hillside above the 
highway, the Eaglebrook School was the embodiment 
of seclusion and tranquility. The neighboring village 
of Old Deerfield, settled but a generation after the 
landing at Plymouth, seemed a fitting scene for a 
student conference. Standing in the chastely white 
church, one pictured the early divines, preaching from 
the towering pulpit a burning faith in the God of 
righteousness and omnipotence. Wrought out of the 
intellectual turmoil of the seventeenth century and the 
exigencies of pioneer life, it stressed the stern virtues 
of industry, patience, submission to duty, and cour- 
age, not the least important in the days when maraud- 
ing Indians were wont to swoop down upon the stock- 
aded community and massacre the populace. A student 
Christian conference which could combine with its 
concept of a God of love and beauty, striving for the 
achievement of ethical values, the self-discipline and 
hardy bravery of Old Deerfield Puritanism would go 
far toward providing a solution for many twentieth 
century ills. This oldest of student conferences was 
held this year at Eaglebrook Lodge in Deerfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, because of an anniversary celebration at 
the Mount Hermon School in Northfield. Only the 
location was changed; the traditional spirit of North- 
field was present throughout as students of New Eng- 
land assembled for a week of friendship and to discuss 
“The Way of Jesus in the Modern World.” 

The spirit of Northfield is now the spirit of seven- 
teen annual summer conferences from Seabeck to Blue 
Ridge, from Blairstown to Asilomar. Five thousand 
students (many times the earlier numbers at North- 
field) gather every June for eight- or ten-day periods 
to seek Reality. In nearly every conference this year 
this search was twofold: for the reality of Jesus and 
his program for today and for the hard, stern real- 
ity of the present social situation. 
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Typical of the effort to understand Jesus was the 
combination of a series of addresses on “The Life and 
Teachings of Jesus” and daily study groups at Forest 
Park. Background material and interpretations were 
given by Phillips Elliott, and then experienced teach- 
ers led in small group discussion. The result there, 
as at Hollister—where Harry Bone conducted a series 
of studies with the whole conference—and at other 
conferences where groups studied the New Testament 
records, is ample evidence that college students are 
becoming increasingly interested in Jesus and His 
teachings. 

Two streams of thought directed the Estes Park 
Conference in an approach to “a religion that works”: 
a consideration of the resources of religion, and a dis- 
cussion of the currents of present-day philosophical 
thought. Concurrently, the ethical, mystical and philo- 
sophical resources of religion were explored. At 
Geneva (Y. W. C. A.) “the plan of the program was 
to present what seems to be the essential values of 
life, and to show how they create more harmonious 
human relationships on the campus, in the family, in 
industry, among races and nations.” There, as at 
Forest Park, a unique feature was the daily “ap- 
preciation hour” with music, dancing, poetry and art. 
Geneva men studied “the major life adjustments—vo- 
cational choice, sexual development, religious perplexi- 
ties, social relationships, etc.” A new plan of living 
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units, each with a resource leader, proved valuable in 
enriching the conference experience. 

One of those who attended the women’s conference 
at Asilomar writes, “We shall never know whether 
the announcement of the moratorium coming in the 
middle of the conference, or the return of Maude Rus- 
sell from five years of dangerous living in a Com- 
munist center of China, or the assembling of ourselves 
as the General Committee of the Federation to con- 
sider its work, caused us to live in a world instead 
of on one small peninsula of the Pacific for ten days.” 

Horizons were lifted in other conferences, too. At 
Blue Ridge, delegates to the Y. W. C. A. conference 
came to feel that “the world is changed because of 
small, committed fellowships of people.” The keynote 
of the conference was “Spiritual Adventure,” and 
what spiritual adventure could there be in the modern 
age without fresh looks—and deep, understanding 
ones—at our present world situation, especially at 
some of the more pertinent aspects of its economic, 
ra ial and political tangles? Silver Bay found the 
central theme “Student Issues the World Over,” and 
occasion for interest groups studying economic and 
social, international and racial problems. Since the 
place of religion is one of the most challenging issues 
of student life today, great emphasis was placed on 
groups in religion dealing with “What Can I Be- 
lieve?” and “What Can We Do with Our Beliefs?” 

When the reality of Jesus and the realities of the 
present world situation confront honest, earnest stu- 
dents at a summer conference something happens. 
Not only are lives deepened and decisions made, but 
a sense of urgency is achieved that needs to be crys- 
tallized into action. Such men as Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Francis Miller, Visser ’t Hooft, Kirby Page, A. Phillip 
Randolph, Paul Blanshard, Sherwood Eddy, Paul Har- 
rison, Phillips Elliott, Allyn K. Foster and Morgan 
Noyes,—and such women as Helen Crowley, Winni- 
fred Wygal, Margaret Quayle, Marion Cuthbert 
Katharine Richards, are capable of stirring sluggish 
minds and spirits to do things. Forest Park dis- 
patched two resolutions to President Hoover and other 
high government officials—one dealing with unemploy- 
ment and the other with international relations. 
These statements were worked out carefully by small 
groups studying the problem and adopted by the con- 
ference. 

A project for disarmament study in each of the 
colleges began at Northfield and assumed national sig- 
nificance as telegrams and mimeographed outlines of 
procedure were sent to the other conferences then in 
session. Seabeck struck fire in another way, when 
men went from the closing fellowship service to join 
the industrial research seminar in Seattle, one applied 
for admission to the New York Summer Service group 
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and three joined Stitt Wilson in a “preaching tour” 
of California cities. 

Two things of unusual note marked the Blairstown 
Preparatory School Conference. First: every major 
speaker gave simple, earnest testimony of what Jesus 
meant to him in his own religious experience, while 
Allyn K. Foster, Camilo Osias, Darwin J. Meserole 
and Charles Campbell dealt with the problems of sci- 
ence and religion, international relations, unemploy- 
ment and Christian living in business in very illumi- 
nating ways. Each man told in straightforward, clear- 
cut manner of what he owed to the influence of Jesus 
in his life. Without emotionalism these men shared 
in a friendly way the deepest convictions of their 
lives. The effect on boys and masters alike was tre- 
mendous, and proved without a doubt that the greatest 
need in our conferences is men of Christian experi- 
ence and conviction who will use their opportunities 
for sharing the finest things they have to offer. Sec- 
ond, the ablest and most representative group of mas- 
ters and headmasters that has ever assembled for such 
a conference was present. A national conference of 
a similar nature was projected by this group and the 
National Preparatory School Committee. 

Hollister held its first week-end faculty conference 
while Forest Park was continuing this helpful feature. 
Blue Ridge men counted one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the conference to be the program of student 
counselling under Dean E. L. Cloyd of North Caro- 
lina State College. A special discussion on fraternity 
life was conducted by Dean Floyd Field of Georgia 
Tech and a national president of a fraternity. 

No small part of the value of conference experience 
comes from the worship services. To sit quietly at 
Round Top at Northfield or Vision Hill at Geneva, to 
partake of communion served by an Oriental, to sing 
the hymns loved by another race, and to feel the 
strength of friends whom one knows at their best are 
experiences that “last a lifetime.” 

Nearly every conference had several representatives 
of foreign lands who had freshly arrived in America 
to attend the world conferences in July and August. 
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Such notables as Max Yergan, J. L. Hromadka, in- 
fluential leader of the Czechoslovakian Student Move- 
ment, Miss Mary Van Citters, chairman of the Dutch 
movement, T. Z. Koo of China, Sonia Zernova of Paris, 
Fumio Uekuri of Japan, Hugh Martin of England, 
added dignity and flavor to the gatherings. Czecho- 
slovakians, for most college undergraduates, exist 
only in the Encyclopedia Brittanica or in motion pic- 
ture news reels; they do not take on flesh and blood 
until one has walked through the rain with Professor 
Hromadka and learned from him of Czechoslovakian 
industries, sports, religion, and student thought. 

A worthy college curriculum could be constructed 
from the subjects, addresses, discussions et al. of all 
the June conferences. And what an education it 
would provide! The ultimate success of any under- 
taking, however, lies not in the splendor of external 
settings, not in the quality of speeches made, nor in 
the number of formal meetings and group discus- 
sions; it rests in the ability of that undertaking to 
compel enthusiastic participation and to return to its 
participants a burning sense of the worthiness of the 
venture and an eagerness to continue in it. It is ac- 
complished in the informal conversations of leaders 
and students, in tramps over the hills with a congenial 
friend or two, and in the heart-to-heart talks of an 
evening delegation meeting. 

Summer student conferences are known for the 
changes they have wrought in the lives of each gen- 
eration who have heard and answered their challenge. 
No one who understands the college situation today 
can lightly value or ever ignore the place of such con- 
ferences in the educational life of America. As in 
gatherings of past decades, the effect of a few days 
in June will not be felt immediately, but rather in 
many different places in many years to come. 


Bowen Island, B. C. 


Of the many special conferences on this continent 
during the summer, not the least important was that 
held at Bowen Island, British Columbia, from June 
15th to 20th. With the backing of the executive of 
the World Student Christian Federation and the as- 
sured coéperation of the Movements in the United 
States, the Student Christian Movement of Canada 
assumed responsibility for all arrangements for an 
international conference. The Movements of the Pacific 
Basin were invited to send delegates to a conference 
built about the general theme, “Christianity and the 
Problems of the Pacific.” . Entertainment for the con- 
ference was provided by the Student Christian Move- 
ment of the University of British Columbia. 

During the early months of the year the success of 
the conference seemed doubtful indeed because of the 
general economic situation and the conflicting calls on 
students and student leaders. The original plan was 
for a gathering of seventy-five, including leaders, on a 
basis of fifty per cent Orientals and fifty per cent 
Occidentals. The final registration exceeded the ex- 
pectations there being eighty-nine in all with a total 
attendance of more than one hundred. The conference 
was less representative than hoped for and the number 
of Orientals fewer than anticipated. The majority of 
delegates came from the Pacific Coast; twenty-nine 
of them from fourteen centers in the United States. 

The leaders included T. Z. Koo of China, Francis P. 
Miller, Chairman of the W. S. C. F., President Cole- 
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man of Reed College, Principal McKay of Manitoba 
College, Mr. Shimizu of Vancouver and President 
Klinck of the University of British Columbia. 

The problems of the Pacific Coast Oriental were 
given a large place in the conference and there was a 
marked freedom in the discussions. One delegate 
writes that the two dominant impressions left by the 
week’s sharing together were (1) a definite sense of 
the imminence of some of the problems and (2) a deep 
conviction about the contribution of Christian people 
to their solution. 

As an experiment in small international conferences, 
Bowen Island was most valuable. Students and leaders 
alike expressed the hope that there might be similar 
gatherings in future making for the intimate friendly 
sharing of students of different races and countries. 
By this means ignorance and misunderstanding may 
give place to mutual respect and codperation in the 
making of the new order of life for the people of the 
world. 








It's True 
or False, that — 


Fraternity affiliations are a large factor in one's success 
or failure in after-college life. 


Before joining a fraternity a student should know a lot 
about its standing and should get a line on its members. 


A freshman should follow college traditions even when 
such obedience to custom entails adjustment of his moral 
standards. 


Football as it is now conducted in educational institu- 
tions is more of a liability than an asset. 


A winning team is worth its price, even if that includes 
the subsidizing and proselytizing of athletes. 


It is unlikely that, as a student advances in scientific 
study, he will continue to believe in the value of prayer. 


Students cannot be expected to take an active interest 
in current problems, international, interracial and indus- 
trial. 


Since less prestige inheres in participation in Student 
Association work than in other campus activities, it is un- 
likely that the ‘‘best’’ students will give time to the former. 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


One most useful thing was accomplished by the 
coming to North America this past summer of the 
World Student Christian Federation. It will be easier 
to think of the Federation as something nearby and 
within us and not remote and foreign. Two meetings 
were held—a Retreat of Leaders at Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass., and a smaller meeting of its 
Executive Committee at Lake Memphremagog, Quebec. 
Many of our members in this country have uncon- 
sciously thought of the Federation as something they 
would have to go across at least one ocean to find. 
Now that we have with our own eyes seen it coming 
to us here we begin to see again that the Kingdom 
of God is within us. It must be earnestly said: “We 
are the Federation.” Each of our local Associations 
is, in miniature, the W. S. C. F. As we see Hanns 
Lilje and John Mackay walking up to Griffen Hall we 
see the Student Christian Movements of Germany and 
South America with which we may have a constantly 
vivid fellowship. The physical presence of Fumio 
Uekuri and T. Z. Koo jolt us into realization that 
around the Pacific Basin are several competent na- 
tional student Christian Movements and that our fel- 
lowship with them may be a spur to a deeper and 
wider communication of reciprocal benefits. It has 
been a great thing that thus the Federation, both 
geographically and in spiritual realization, has come 
to us. 

Williamstown was admirably adapted to furnish 
representative hospitality to our visitors, who were 
conscious constantly of being in a typical American 
college community, of sharing to that extent at least 
in the life which Americans live. Next to a typical 
middle western State university, this lovely New Eng- 
land small college was the most characteristic environ 
to help our visitors enter into sympathetic under- 
standing of our college life and our Movement. The 
Christian Association of Williams College, operating 
effectively for many years without secretarial assist- 
ance, was readily thought of as typical of hundreds 
of similar Associations out across the country which 
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The World’s Student Christian Federation 
Visits North America for a Series of 
Notable Meetings. . . 





EARLY MORNING AT THE HAYSTACK MONUMENT 


together compose the American intercollegiate move- 
ment. The delegation from this country, though nec- 
essarily small in number, was representative of differ- 
ent sections of the country and different phases of our 
Movement’s varied life. The mountains round about 
the quiet little town, aside from facilitating some un- 
seasonable humidity, revealed the beauty of nature 
which must have made our visitors from countries like 
England, Italy, Japan and Australia the more readily 
feel entirely at home. 

What did the meetings talk about and vote upon? 
Only the meeting in Canada had administrative func- 
tions; its agenda dealt chiefly with check-ups of the 
ongoing work of the Federation in its various phases 
and in different parts of the wide world. How to carry 
the message to pioneer fields, how to make the head- 
quarters in Geneva more useful to the Movements, how 
to supplement the decimated staff, and, most urgent of 
all, how to find more financial helpers in order that 
the work may not continue to suffer all along the line. 
Considerable time was spent in making plans for the 
meeting next summer in Holland of the General Com- 
mittee of the Federation. 

The meeting in Williamstown, called a Retreat of 
Leaders, was a somewhat leisurely time for consider- 
ing the currents of thought, spirit and life within 
which the different movements live. It did not at- 
tempt to deal with administrative or legislative ques- 
tions. The Commission on Message, on which Reinhold 
Niebuhr represents the United States, made its influ- 
ence helpfully felt throughout the meeting. The 
mutual interchange of conviction and Christian expe- 
rience was of the sort that conveyed an unmistakable 
coercion. There was not a person in the group of fifty 
which met day after day that was not conscious of an 
inner traffic going forward between these who repre- 
sented cultures and traditions growing out of so dif- 
ferent but so constantly rewarding backgrounds of 
race, nation and religious confession. Perhaps the 
Federation has never held a meeting which provided 
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more authentic experience in support of our Student 
Movement’s highly cherished catholic tradition. We 
came to realize that something very rare and valuable 
has been given us in this truly international fellow- 
ship. We were discovering what rich treasures of the 
spirit these men and women of different nations had 
discovered, what spiritual discipline they had re- 
sponded to. We came to see how ample is the person- 
ality of Jesus Christ that, finding such differing 
spiritual achievements and rewards they then testify 
to a common fountain source. In Jesus Christ dwells 
all these riches of life. How great he must be, how 
much greater than our provincial spindling experience 
would suggest that simultaneously these able leaders 
from all the nations look to Jesus and find life at its 
best, find life’s most rewarding adventures. In no 
other way is the Federation united except in disciple- 
ship with Christ. It solemnized the delegates from 
this country to realize how sure the Federation is of 
Christ. Lilje giving a remarkable survey of students 
in Central Europe or T. Z. Koo telling of student 
groups he has met in visits about the Pacific Basin; 
Pierre Maury of France and John Mackay of Mexico— 
all these and others demonstrated the assurance they 
have that in Christ is found not simply an historical 
figure but also an energy of cosmic significance. God 
was, and is, in Christ. The Federation is truly 
Christocentric. 

As the reports were given of the progress of Chris- 
tian work in other countries we realized that refresh- 
ing religious tides were rising in certain countries. 
Particularly is this true in Europe. England, Scot- 
land, and Germany are going through periods of spir- 
itual rejuvenation which seem almost too good to be 
true to our more prosperity-sated universities where 
few there be which seek the straight and narrow way. 
At Oxford, Glasgow and Berlin students flock by the 
thousand into campaigns of “religion and life.” It 
sounds for all the world like the old time religion in 
our universities thirty years ago. It makes us think 
that even in our optimisms, our self-complacencies, our 
disillusionments and vain remedies for spiritual frus- 
tration we too may realize again that our soul’s hun- 
gers can be fully satisfied only in God, in the living 
God. 


A Rare Retreat 


To meet for four days with a group of sixteen mem- 
bers of the W. S. C. F. from five different countries 
would ordinarily -be a delightful and stimulating ex- 
perience, but when the meeting is held at Dublin, 
New Hampshire, the highest village in that beautiful 
vacation state, with two such superb hosts as Dr. and 
Mrs. George Stewart it takes its place among. the red 
letter days on one’s calendar. Such was the experi- 
ence on July 19, of the American-European Commis- 
sion, which consisted of two delegates from Czecho- 
slovakia, four from Holland, one each from France 
and England, and nine from the United States includ- 
ing our hosts. 

The purpose of the retreat was essentially that of 
helping the American to better appreciate the points 
of view of the European 8S. C. M. and the problems it 
faces on one hand, and of aiding the foreign repre- 
sentatives to understand the faith and work of the 
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American Student Movement on the other. To start 
the day with a period of worship led by a European 
girl; to engage in a stimulating discussion on the 
vital meaning of the Christian faith with a group of 
Suropean and American student leaders; to sit down 
to lunch with them; to follow that with a walk and 
talk with a gentleman from Czechoslovakia or an 
American Negress; later in the afternoon to share in 
the ways of meeting problems facing student work- 
ers; after a delicious dinner to watch the great red 
ball robed in a sky of many colors drop slowly behind 
the hills; and, finally after an intimate sharing of 
one’s experience of God, to feel oneself in a period of 
prayer and silence one with him and because of that 
deepest unity, equally “members one of another’’—to 
have such a corporate experience not one day but for 
four, lifts one upon a veritable mount of transfigura- 
tion. A better way of creating more real understand- 
ing between persons from different nations could not 
be conceived. 


No resolutions were passed, no big speeches were 
made, but quietly the group discussed the content of 
the Christian message for the individual student and 
its implications for modern society; factors and prob- 
lems in the world situation which must be considered 
in the light of Christian theology and ethics; and the 
best methods for carrying on most effectively the work 
of the W. S. C. F. 


Personally I came away from the retreat—and I am 
confident the others did also—not only with a feeling 
of personal spiritual uplift, but with the distinct real- 
ization that behind the differences in points of view 
which the discussion revealed was our great funda- 
mental unity in the one common faith in God and 
Christ, in our common belief in its power to meet the 
complex problems of the world we live in, and in our 
common faith in the ideals and work of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 


The members of the retreat were: Czechoslovakia, 
Dr. and Mrs. J. L. Hromadka; England, Rev. Hugh 
Martin; France, Mr. Jean Lasserre; Holland, Dr. M. 
C. Slotemaker de Bruine, Miss S. M. van Citters, Mr. 
C. L. Patyn, Mr. G. J. Scholten; America, Dr. George 
Stewart, Mrs. Sarah K. Stewart, Mr. A. R. Elliott, 
Miss Olive Ling, Miss Constance Fisher, Miss Gladys 
Taylor. Mr. William Shimer, Mr. Charles Butler, and 
the writer, Gardiner M. Day. 
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How To STupy... 










Books and articles on how to study are full of laws 
of learning and guides to study. Most of these guides 
have been discovered in the last thirty years and the 
modern student is to be contrasted, therefore, with 
those who used to think that the art of study was 
almost, if not quite, a matter of interest, will power 
and deep concentration. A student was a person who 
had not only the desire but the will to sit down before 
his books and learn what was in them. But there are 
a great many men who believe now that our modern 
guides to quick and efficient learning are just as fixed 
and invariable as are some of the laws which have to 
do, say, with the motion of the stars. If a person 
wishes to learn the contents of a book quickly or ac- 
quire any skill and retain it for a long period of time, 
he will take care of the way in which the study periods 
are used, of the way in which his practice and study 
hours are distributed, of the relation between partial 
facts or partial skills and the total skill, of his general 
attitude, of his progress in acquiring skill, of the 
relatives which his knowledge has among other facts, 
and the like. In addition to all of these things, he will 
see to it that his physical environment (a quiet room, 
good light and air and good eyesight) is favorable to 
study. He will know about methods of outlining and 
ordering his material, the effect of competition with 
otfiérs upon rate of learning, the value of good incen- 
tives, and a great many other facts of the same kind. 
Efficiency in learning has become more important than 
an appearance of studiousness. 

Facts about the proper distribution of practice 
periods, for example, are so clear and precise as to 
take the art of study out of the realm of sheer opinion 
and put it into the realm of real science. The belief 
is beginning to grow, how- 
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BY COLEMAN R. GRIFFITH 
¢ 


bring about invention and creation in the presence 
of new or novel situations. 
Many of the things that are said about methods of 
learning at the present time are related to a formula 
in psychology known as the S-R formula. The stu- 
dent is often asked, for example, to make sure that he 
has put himself in the presence of the right Stimulus 
and his main task is to learn how to make the right 
Response. Even in setting aside the hours for study, 
a student is asked to arrange his time in such a way 
that the hand of the clock will become a signal for the 
beginning of that kind of response known as studying. 
This kind of psychology and the methods of study 
that grow out of it would do very well were it not for 
two facts. There is first the fact that the S-R formula 
tends to make the learner a more or less passive agent 
in the process of education. The argument behind the 
formula starts out with the assertion that any living 
creature will make variable responses to the stimuli 
that are presented to him. Through practice and 
through the selective effects of satisfaction or annoy- 
ance some of the responses are eliminated and others 
are kept. In the whole process of acquiring a skill 
or learning facts, the learner himself is quite passive 
save that he must have been able to make some sort of 
variable reaction to the stimulus when it is first pre- 
sented. The theory seems to say that outside of mak- 
ing the initial reactions the learner has nothing to do 
or to say about the processes of change that shall take 
place in him. To study in this way seems to stand in 
direct contrast against the work of those individuals 
who, having acquired a certain amount of information, 
stop reacting to stimuli until they can compare, change, 
evaluate, reflect upon, join and disjoin, and otherwise 
rearrange their facts so as 





ever, that these guides to 
quick learning and slow for- 
getting are not the most im- 
portant part of that kind of 1 
study which shall lead to the 


tal work. Most of the laws 
of learning have to do with 


some reason to believe, that 
rote learning differs in a 
good many respects from 


tion. 


A Few Practical Suggestions 


4. Insist upon understanding everything in your 
text, lectures or class discussion (if you do 


to tease out of them every 
bit of meaning and inference 
that may lie within them. 


. Secure a copy of Kornhauser’s ‘“‘How to Study” There is, in the second 
for the practical guides suggested. 

highest type of creative men- 2. If you have not fully mastered the tools of 

learning — arithmetic, reading, grammar — 

take time immediately to do so. 

rote learning, and there is 3. Learn to use all aids to rote learning. This is 

essential if you are to retain basic informa- 


place, the fact that not all 
learning is of the S-R type. 
It does not take much of an 
acquaintance with psycholog- 
ical research to see that the 
S-R psychology has come 
from a study of the way in 
which the lower animals 


learning by direct insight not, ask your instructor without delay to learn. In the simpler forms 
into the meaning of a situa- clear up hazy points). of life the S-R formula has 
tion or by relating facts and 5. See the relation between your daily work and many facts in its favor, but 


responses that have not been 
related before. Rote learn- 


the tools with which we may 
do mental work. But the 7 
mere getting of the mate- 
rials, in and of itself, does 
not seem to aid the ability to 


lutely necessary. 





your goal. Learning depends to a large de- 
gree upon motivation. 


: “a F 6. Understand the meaning of your material; then 
ing gives us the materials or see this knowledge in all its relationships to 
other questions and to the problems of life. 


. For real scholarship, long uninterrupted and re- 
peated periods of contemplation are abso- 


even among animals and 
much more frequently among 
human beings, it looks as 
though there were other 
ways of profiting from past 
experience save by sheer 
repetition or practice. This 
sort of learning seems to be 
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true of most of the animals and it is certainly true of 
a great many of the skills which human beings ac- 
quire. If we were to take the theory seriously we 
would have great difficulty in explaining how it comes 
that human beings, in particular, and many of the 
lower animals, as well, make reactions which are new 
and unique rather than old and well worn. All of the 
creative work of men, whether in science, philosophy, 
art, or industry seems to imply that human beings 
have somehow transcended their habits,—that is, tran- 
scended the facts and skills they have acquired through 
repetition so that they could achieve a new level. The 
existence of sudden learning has become particularly 
clear in some recent studies in which it was quite 
obvious that chimpanzees learn to solve problems by 
seeing an immediate relationship between a tool and 
the goal to be gained by the use of the tool. This kind 
of learning has been called learning through “insight.” 

Learning by insight takes place, as a rule, only at 
the perceptual level among the lower animals. In the 
case of human beings, however, it may take place at 
what we call the ideational level and for this the his- 
tory of science gives abundant evidence. The men 
who make great discoveries in science do not often do 
so through methods of study depending upon the 
processes of rote learning or upon the establishment 
of bonds between stimulus and response through re- 
peated practice. On the contrary, these discoveries 
appear to come from two other sources. On the one 
hand, there are those discoveries which seem to be 
perceptual accidents. A man may happen to look at 
two parts of the heavens at once or at different parts 
of a microscopic slide or at two different formule 
and see something that he had not seen before. He 
would have made a discovery. On the other hand, 
there are men who withdraw from their books and 
from their observations and who, during a period of 
concentration or of review of facts known and mean- 
ings understood make what we may call an ideational 
exploration. Between two groups of remembered facts 
a new relationship may be suddenly established and 
thus an addition to human knowledge would occur. 


It is this latter form of thinking or of study that 
has received the least attention on the part of those 
who have written books on methods of study. It is 
obvious, of course, that learning by insight cannot 
take place until there has been learning of the other 
sort. This is particularly true of what we have called 
ideational exploration. It follows, therefore, that rote 
learning for the sake of acquiring information is 
fundamental in all study. -The average person makes 
the mistake, however, of supposing that he has become 
a student whenever he has acquired some diligence in 
this last form of mental activity as though efficiency 
in rote learning were commensurate with reflective 
creation. Rote learning is, then, only the beginning 
of wisdom, for real scholarship can come only out of 
those hours of reflection and contemplation wherein 
one has spent a long time in seeing through the eye 
of the mind all of the implications, inferences, mean- 
ings, and relationships involved in a set of facts. 

A person has attained the level of real scholarship 
only after he has laid aside his book or dropped his 
laboratory instruments and has retired to the quiet 
of his own study in order to resurrect, compare, relate, 
and otherwise try to tease out the full meaning of all 
that which has been learned. 
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OBERLIN 
offers 


ASSOCIATION 


with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 


A CURRICULUM 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 


AMPLE LABORATORY 


experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 


LIFE 


in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 


DEGREES 


of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
% 


The Graduate School of Theology 


Oberlin College 


THOMAS WESLEY GRAHAM, Dean 
OBERLIN, OHIO 



































The Biblical Seminary in New York 
Dr. Wilbert W. White, President 


DEGREES IN THEOLOGY 
AND 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Biblical Seminary in New York (interdenomina- 
tional) calls attention to the fact that its courses 
leading to the following degrees have been approved 
and registered by the Board of Regents of the Uni 
versity of the State of New York: 

In the Department of Theology— Bachelor of Sacred 
Theology, Master of Sacred Theology, and Doctor of 
Sacred Theology. 

In the Department of Religious Education—Bach 
elor of Religious Education, Master of Religious Edu 
cation, and Doctor of Religious Education. 

In addition the Seminary conducts a Department 
of Missions and a Department of Social Service. 

The most modern pedagogical principles are em 
ployed in all departments. Bible study in 
mother tongue is the organizing principle of the cur 
riculum, but with due regard to the other disciplines 
belonging to each department. 

Write for Catalog, stating department in which you 
are interested. Address 


Dr. Walter E. Bachman, Dean 


235 E. 49th Street New York 
Publishers, THE BIBLICAL REVIEW 


one's 














The Chicago Theological 
Seminary 


has added to its teaching staff 


The Rev. Charles Clayton Morrison, 
D.D., Litt. D. 


Editor of “The Christian Century,” 


Author of “The Outlawry of War,” etc. 


as Lecturer on Problems of Contemporary Life. Dr. 
Morrison will give two courses during the year 1931- 
32; one, in the Autumn Quarter, on ‘‘Preaching on 
Current Issues,’’ the other in the Spring Quarter on 


‘*Christianity and International Relations.’’ 


For further information about the Seminary's ew 
riculum, faculty, and opportunities for self-help, ad 


dress: 


ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








As Theologs See It 


This promises to be an interesting year for the 
Interseminary Movement (the Theological Schools in 
the Student Christian Movement). Two significant 
developments are worthy of special comment. 


1. The conference in the Southern Region, which 
meets for its third year this winter, will be inter- 
racial, including all bona fide theological seminaries 
of both white and colored men. That this is a long 
step to take, and that it will have wide effects in theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical circles, goes without saying. 
One of the difficulties, of course, will be that of hous- 
ing the conference—in fact experience shows this to 
be the principal difficulty in interracial gatherings. 
But an invitation from the College of the Bible, Lex- 
ington, Ky., has come in during the summer, indicat- 
ing that there is now no reason why this interracial 
conference in the Southern Region should not go from 
strength to strength. The organization of the South- 
ern Area is now completed, with correspondents in 
each participating seminary, representative of a wide 
cross-section of theological opinion and church organ- 
ization. A committee, including the executives of the 
conference, Innis L. Jenkins of Sewanee (Episcopal), 
Clarke Dean of Columbia (Presbyterian), and Albert 
Outler of Emory (Methodist) is drafting a constitu- 
tion to be submitted for discussion at the meeting this 
winter. 


2. In the Middle Atlantic States, a similar forward 
step is contemplated. Since the inception of the 
Middle Atlantic Conference, Negro delegates have 
been included, some from Negro schools like Howard 
and Lincoln, others from schools admitting both white 
and colored men. This year the conference is accept- 
ing the invitation of Howard University to come to 
Washington, D. C., and accept the hospitality of a 
colored institution. This is as significant a step for 
the Middle Atlantic States as is the interracial move 
of the Southern Regional organization. 


These two moves are indices of ethical awareness 
and moral courage not always accredited to the church 
—and not always merited by the church. But just as 
the now famous questionnaire on the Clergy and War 
revealed a more advanced opinion amongst theologs 
than among the clergy at large, so this interracial at- 
titude may also indicate that the younger men are 
ready to advance more rapidly than their seniors. But 
lest the Interseminary Movement become too self-con- 
tented, let it be added that this action can hardly be 
called the sounding of the trumpet for the vanguard. 
It is the deliberate and considered action of men who 
have been forced by the logic of the situation and the 
illogic of religion to occupy territory which has long 
awaited them. 


Plans are already maturing for the New England 
Interseminary Conference to be held at the Episcopal 
Seminary, Cambridge. The Pacific Interseminary 
Movement reports that its two special commissions 
(on Recruiting and Life Service, and on a new Con- 
stitution for the P. I. M.) are functioning right 
through the summer months. 
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THE PERISCOPE 


(Apologies to Will Rogers and his “Connecticut 
Yankee .. .”) 





Prologue 


WILL (before any microphone)—Ev-body been talkin’ 
lot "bout hard times lately. ... Ain’t been no hard 
times in the COLLEGES this year, judgin’ by the 
crop o’ honorary dee-grees they been handin’ out. 

. . Seems like ev’ry politician ’n the country ’s 
got one of them things by this time. ... Now’t the 
country’s gettin’ some fi’-cent cigars back ag’in, 
what we need is for our colleges to—(From behind 
the curtains, suddenly, a hand emerges—probably 
belonging to a college president—clutching a club. 
The club falls. So does WILL). 


Scene I 


A front campus. In foreground, “Tradition Fence,” 
before which a Freshman stands as if bound to it. 
His dress is that of a Knight except that he wears a 
green cap. Near by a Sophomore stands, as if guard- 
ing. WILL, a bit dazed, saunters along into the scene; 
sees Freshman; rubs his eyes and tries to recall 
where he has seen the face before. Then— 


WILL—Why, doggone it, Clarence! What you doin’ 
here? I thought we got you out o’ trouble long 
ago, once for all? 

CLARENCE—O, Sir Will, help me! See, I am bound 
to this fence with chains. . . . And they hold all 
my brothers, too, in bondage. 

WiILL—Bondage? Where? Who?... Clarence, there 
ain’t no chains holdin’ you. .. . (Looks curiously 
at green cap; grins.) What’s this? Where’s the 
reg-lar hat that goes with this machinery? 

CLARENCE—O, Sir Will! Do not remove it. It is 
not permitted. It is the symbol of our bondage 
here, and we dare not do otherwise than as told. 
Look! 


(As by a vision, the fence extends itself into “space” 
in an Ejinsteinian straight line until it meets itself 
coming back, revealing an endless line of Freshmen 
all as if chained to the fence; all in armor and green- 
capped. Before them, almost as many Sophomores 
are drilling the Freshmen in songs and yells, and cow- 
ing them into submission to customs, into inferiority, 
into conformity.) 


WiLL—Clarence, they’re not chained. The darned 
fools; why don’t they let go and fight! 

CLARENCE—O, Sir Will, do you not see? It is the caps 
they must wear. They are green! 

WILL (Scratches head in silence. Then—)—You wait 
right here Clarence and don’t let any o’ them go 
away. I'll be right back. (Sophomore smiles.) 


Scene II 


In the Sanctum of King Prex, who is secretly ad- 
miring a new hood (scarlet) for his academic gown 
which he has taken from the closet. (For King Prex, 
too, has recently received another degree.) Seeing 
WILL he is somewhat embarrassed. 


PREX—Will! Why when—? Just say the word and 
I'll have classes suspended at once and... 
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CROZER 


Theological Seminary 


Tuition and Room-rent free. 
Scholarships available for approved students. 


Seminary’s relations to University of Pennsylvania 
warrant offer of the following courses : 


Resident Course for Preachers and Pastors. 
Seminary degree of B.D. or Diploma. 


Resident Course with emphasis on Reli- 
gious Education and Social Service. Sem- 


inary degree of B.D., University degree 
of A.M. 


Resident Training for Advanced Scholar- 
ship. Graduate Course leading to Semi- 
nary degree of Th.M., University degree 
of Ph.D. 


Address 


MILTON G. EVANS, D.D., LL.D., 


President 
Chester, Pennsylvania 














The Great Need of the Church is 
Adequately Trained 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL 
LEADERSHIP 


To assist in supplying this need 
s the aim of 


Garrett 
Biblical Justitute 


A Graduate School of Theology 
on the Campus of 
Northwestern University 
For detailed intormation address 


President F.C. EISELEN 
Garrett Building, Evanston, Illinois 
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WILL—Now, listen, Art, I’m in a hurry. I’ve just 
seen 400 of your young Knights tied to an old fence 
down the street takin’ advice from a bunch of your 
Yes-Yes men. . . . What’s the idea takin’ the bloom 
off those youngsters that way? ... Why, in about 
six weeks they won’t be no good for nothin’... . 
Now I’ve got an idea—(Goes into length on a pro- 
posal; King Prex all the while growing more and 
more impatient, until—) 

PREX—No! No! No! It can never be! Why such a 
plan would destroy the very foundations upon which 
this institution was founded. Think, what its 
founders would do in their graves if they heard 
that we were taking green caps from the Fresh- 
men! ... Absurd.... 

WILL—AIl right, Art. ... But d’yu mind if I borrow 
this dustin’ cloth? (Before Prex can act, WILL is 
off, with the scarlet hood.) 


Scene III (Same as Scene I) 


WILL—Well, Clarence, here we are. ... And here you 
are. (Passes down the line, giving to each Fresh- 
man a tiny strip of scarlet cloth, whispering into 
each ear as he does it. Sophomores are baffled. All 
this finished,—) 

WILL (shouts)—Soakum ...Onum...Nosum.. 
Now! (It works! The Freshmen, to a man, turn 
on their drill-masters who flee, etc., etc., etc., leav- 
ing only WILL and CLARENCE. ) 

CLARENCE—O, Sir Will, what did you say to them? 


WiLL—Say? ... Didn’t say anything..... Just gave 
them a little red to mix with their green. ... That’s 


all they needed. 
SE ean A 


JOHN R. MoTT 





THE PRESENT-DAY 


SUMMONS 
TO THE 


WORLD MISSION OF 
CHRISTIANITY 











R. MOTT’S new book epito- Perhaps no other person has been 
mizes a lifetime of observation so instrumental in broadening our 
and analysis. Since Christian outlook, and 





1888 he has been en- 
gaged in the world- 
wide work of ths 
YMCA and of the 
Student Volunte:r 
Movement. Periodic 
world tours on behalf 
of these organizations 
have brought him into 
contact with the leaders 


of most the countries 
of the world. 





NASHVILLE 





infusing into our con- 
sciousness a spirit of 
oneness, through Christ, 
withthe people of other 
lands. ro heed these 
new “summons” is to 
forward the cause of 
Christ. To ignore them 
is to obstruct irrepara- 
bly Christian progress. 


PRICE, $2.50 


COKESBURY PRESS—— 
At Your Bookstore 
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anda Preacher 


**T feel called to serve the Burmese 
farmer who works a five-acre farm, 
lives in a five-dollar house on five 
cents a day, and is trying to fatten 
his babies on one cent a meal.”’ 
---Brayton C. Cave 


Read the fascinating story of 





Brayton Cave and other former 
missionaries 1n these new books: 


Treasures in the Earth 
By Fred Hamlin 


The Rural Billion 


By Charles McConnell 


The Story of Agricultural 
Missions 


By Benjamin H. Hunnicutt and 
William Watkins Reed 


ONE DOLLAR EACH | 


Missionary Education 
Movement 
| Friendship Press] 


1580 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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“Tt isn’t a book —it’s a life!”’ 


. YOUTH Al 18 BEST— 


LARRY 


THOUGHTS OF YOUTH 





gives you the inside 





os . a 
) 
of a college man’s mind . 
¥ LARRY is not fiction—but the actual diary and letters to parents and “Girl” of 
n a modern college student, written without fear of critical eyes and published after 
his death. “It isn’t a book—it’s a life!” 
e LARRY is passing from reader to reader on many a campus—but get a copy of 
your own and see “youth’s happy, hopeful—though often perplexed—frank reve- 
lation of itself.” 
of College spirit . . traditions .. fraternities .. Profs . . friendships . . drinking . . 
T petting . . blind dates . . philosophy . . sports . . religion—all frankly discussed. 
Some of the things Larry wrote may surprise you. Others will find a hearty re- 
ponse, 
Other Books College Students are Reading 
SEX LIFE OF YOUTH 
e by Grace Loucks Ex.iorr and Harry Bone 
, ae. pee ee Written out of student experience. 
You will enjoy com Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $.75 
parirg Larry Ss reac- SO YOUTH MAY KNOW 
tions to College Life by Roy E. Dickerson 
i] with your own college New Viewpoints on Sex and Love. Cloth, $2.00 
ae tidal COMING TO TERMS WITH THE UNIVERSE 
- by E. M. Poreat, Jr. 
Modern Talks to College Students. Cloth, $1.25 
Get LARRY— HOW TO FIND GOD 
Thoughts of Youth ___ by Dr. Sipney Srronc q 
at your own college Fifty Best Replies to this Query. Pamphlet, $.35 
bookstore. DEDICATION 
n 7 28 « cole AN ANTHOLOGY OF THE WILL OF GOD 
J o1.a5 Gy edited by GrorcE STEWART Paper, $1.00 
® 
EDUCATION ADEQUATE 
FOR MODERN TIMES Cloth, $2.00 
Report of the Detroit Student-Faculty Conference. 
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Publishers of Books with Purpose «» 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
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For balanced rations for aspiring freshmen I recom- 
mend: 


Larry—the diary of a Lafayette sophomore because 
of its sheer realism as a true picture of a boy with 
ideals in the midst of college life ($1.25). 

Am I Getting an Education because it has helped 
many a student find his way through—or around—the 
labyrinth of a modern college catalog (15c). 

In Quest of Life’s Meaning by Henry P. Van Dusen 
because it gives the best help I know to students per- 
plexed by the puzzle of science, philosophy and reli- 
gion ($1.00). 

a #66 

WAYFARING in deep mid-August is not ordinarily 
an occupation I would recommend to my friends. But 
even the blast-furnace heat of Cleveland cannot vitiate 
the exhiliration of spirit one feels in the midst of this 
inspiring crowd of men and boys in kilts, berets, flow- 
ing robes and colorful costumes from forty-eight na- 
tions gathered together in the first world conference 
of the Y. M. C. A. to meet on this continent. If these 
1,400 representatives had simply met and mingled to- 
gether for a week it would have been a notable event, 
but their hard hot work on the modern problems of 
youth around the world has resulted in plans and 
utterances of progressive—even radical—policies of 
war, race, disarmament, etc., which will have epochal 
significance. 

a 6S 

I suppose there is no experience of the human race 
quite equal to the “First fine careless rapture” of a 
freshman who at last finds himself a college man. 
Onty a few days will intervene before the floods of 
class assignments or perhaps of sophomore wrath will 
descend around him but for a few supreme hours, the 
inhibitions of former days are laid aside and the world 
is his. 

a #6€©CG 

I once heard of one freshman who called upon Presi- 
dent Faunce of Brown University on the opening and 
busiest day of college because he had been told to be 
sure to get acquainted per- 
sonally with the faculty. 

When Dr. Faunce finally 
was able to edge this fel- 
low toward the door he re- 
ceived this parting promise, 
“My mother told me that if 
I'd come up here, you'd 
make a man of me, and if 
you do I'll do twice as much 
for you someday!” While 
I hardly recommend his ex- 
ecution, this freshman did 
have hold of a good idea. 
Too frequently the faculty 
are regarded as a sort of 
natural enemy, when many 
of them, at least, are ready 
to be our very best friends. 


In these days when fresh- 
men are apt to be beguiled 
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SEVEN GALLON HATS AND SOCIAL SERVICE GO HAND IN 
HAND AT THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 






into buying all sorts of trick collegiate equipment 
this advice in one of J. B. Priestley’s essays may not 
be amiss: 

“I suggest that thick notebooks be abolished. A 
stationer should be compelled to take out a license to 
sell them. A man asking for one should be closely 
questioned. Is he about to do some original work of 
his own? Does he want a notebook to scribble verse 
in or to sketch comic faces? If so, well and good. 
But if he wants to cram the thing with notes of the 
notes that his lecturer once made of some other lec- 
turer’s notes, and all in order that he may compel 
other unfortunates to fill their thick notebooks in turn, 
then, I say, he must be driven out of the shop. ... 
Let the student buy himself a very thin notebook, 
inscribe on the first page a sentence or two from 
Ecclesiastes, listen to his tutors, take a long look at 
things for himself, and then make a note or two. He 
may find that he wants ten reams of foolscap, having 
discovered a world of his own, or he may find that he 
wants to say nothing at all; but what he certainly 
will not want is a thick notebook.” 
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At Emory University I see that an industrious 
statistician has estimated that if all the Coca Cola 
consumed by students were poured out on the campus, 
in ten years Emory would have a lake 200 feet long, 
25 feet wide and 25 feet deep. If placed end to end 
(in bottles) these same Coca Colas would extend 460 
miles. The notice fails to state whether this was the 
subject for a Ph.D. dissertation. 
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Students at the University of Wisconsin are now 
required to carry identification cards to prove they 
are privileged to attend classes. It was discovered 
that outsiders, in search of a free education, were 
attending classes sans the usual formalities. 
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I point with pride and satisfaction to the recent 
appointment of four friends and Student Movement 
leaders to college presidencies: Willis J. King of At- 
lanta, and one of our dele- 
gates to the W. S. C. F. 
meeting in Peking to the 
presidency of Samuel Hus- 
ton College; Homer P. 
Ramey, whom I first knew 
as a leader of the Christian 
Association at Austin Col- 
lege to the presidency of 
Bucknell; William P. Tol- 
ley, a former member of 
our national student coun- 
cil to the presidency of 
Allegheny and Harry C. 
Gossard, a former secretary 
and faculty adviser in Okla- 
homa, Wyoming and Ne- 
braska to the presidency of 
the State Teachers College 
in New Mexico. Congratu- 
lations to all concerned! 

THE WAYFARER. 
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